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ADVERTISEMENT, 


Tf will not be improper to acquaint 
the reader, that the author of the 
following ſermons did not compoſe 
them with a view to their publication, 
So far from it, that the greater part 


of them had been fo haſtily written, 


that the copies were in many places 
ſcarce legible, and ſome of the beſt 
of them in the judgment of the 
publiſhers, which they could not re- 
fuſe a place in this collection, either 
| had been left unfiniſhed at firſt, or 
have been mutilated fince by acci- 
dent. Theſe however they chooſe 


to lay before the public, in the con- 


dition in which they found them, 
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rather than by ſupplying ſuch defects, 
to uſe what they thought an undue 
liberty with their deceaſed friend, 
whoſe manner and ſentiments were 
very much his own. The only merit 
they claim is the arrangement of 
them, and the correction of ſome 
trifling negligences in the language. 
Whether they have done right in 
publiſhing them, the public itſelf will 
Judge. The beſt apology they have 
to offer, is their own perſuaſion that 
theſe diſcourſes, with all their imper- 
fections, have great merit, and may 
be of conſiderable uſe. 


Mr. F arquhar' 8 character they 
need not here attempt to delineate. 
E the judicious and attentive reader 
ſuch an attempt would be unne· 


1 
eeſſary. He will diſcover it in theſe 
volumes very ſtrongly marked. Ne- 
ver did any performance exhibit a 
more genuine tranſcript of the diſpo- 
ſition and ſentiments of its author, 


than this does of the diſpoſition and 


ſentiments of that valuable and ami- 
able man. It is much to be regretted, 
that it had not the advantage of his 
own correction and review. But as 
it is, and with all the inequality in 
reſpe& of compoſition, that may be 
obſerved in theſe ſermons, a good 
judge will not be at a loſs to diſcern 
in the preacher an eminent clearneſs 
of apprehenſion, correctneſs of taſte, 
a lively imagination, and delicate ſen- 
ſibility to all the fineſt feelings of 
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which human nature is ſuſceptible, 
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M. G his enemies ef idiot ir IN 
ſidexFt; as the cauſe of a ſevere © 
Zloomy, and unſotial diſpoſition. Some 
of the friends of religion ſeem to conſider 
it in the ſame light! Nothing kdweer 


can be more ſe than ſuch an E's I 


or productive of worſe effects. Who 
would chooſe to dwell with ſourneſs and 
ſeverity? or what human creature is ae 
to reſiſt the ſmile: of chearfulneſs, and the! 
voice of joy? If · religion Were ſuch as it 
is ſometimes repteſented by-yitjudice, or 
ſuch as the manſters of ſolne men wh pre · 
tend to be religigus, yea, I will add; who 
have ſtrong feelings of religion, would in- 
dicate it to be, I ſhould not be; PT 
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that it had few-vataries, and that men de- 
layed to embrace it till the common feel- 
ings of humanity bad left them. 


Wherever a religion of this caft has been 
framed, I am perſuaded it is not the reli- 
gion of the New Teſtament; nor do I 
think, if it were, that any arguments 
would be ſufficient for eſtabliſhing it, 
ox any further reaſoning neceſſary for 
overthrowing it, But with regard to that 
religion, the aſperfian, from whatever 
quarter it has ariſen, is entixely groundlefs., 
Chriſtianity, on the contrary, is the ſource 
of the beſt, the pureſt, and the moſt per- 
manent jays in human life. Were there 
nothing more then the exhortation in. the 
text, it would never be pretended: ſuraly 
that the religion of Jeſus forbids all jay and 
cChearſulneſa. And it may be of importance 
at this time to enquire into the cauſes of 


promates, and ta which the le cr. 
N earn 


— 
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Fo give a particular acconntof the nature 
of that joy which the per ſuaſion and practice 
of chriſtianity excites, would be to deſcribe 
the different modifications of rational plea- 
ſure and ſutisfaction; a - deſcription which 
at preſent J deeline. I ſhalf only obſerve, 
that when I ſpeak of this joy, I cannot be 
ſuppoſed to mean a childiſh and laughing 
levity of diſpoſition, which may brighten 
up the countenance, but does no more at 
beſt than play round the heart. I always 
underſtand by it that joy whieh becomes 4 
man, which conſiſts in a chearful but com- 
poſed temper, which leaves a perſom open 


to every gratification that is. agreeable in f 


poſſeſſion, and afterwards delightful on 6e 
flection. Let us enquire into the cauſes. 
from which this joy proceeds. This enqui- 
naturally give occaſion, will be ſufficient 
ſubject for our diſcourſe at this time. R- 
Joice always, or evermere, ſaith the apoſtle. 

The grounds upon which ſo permanent a 

Joy is founded muſt be very permanent, and 
muſt be laid deep in 5 human mind. Let 

. 3 
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6 SERMON I. 
3 i us endeavour as plainly and as diſtinctly as 
peſtle to explain them. 


RY In the firſt ray The joy to which 
chriſtian is called, and which. may indeed 
be reckoned his portion, reſults from that 


virtue and integrity of life which the rules 
of his religion require. 


. It might be thought almoſt ſuperfluous 
to ſhew that the Chriſtian religion is in- 
tended to make men better or more up- 


right. The goſpel was evidently given to 


ly lu, we ſhould live ſoberly, rigbteouſſy, 


and godly in this preſent world*. That this 


is the deſign of it, the tendency of its doc- 


_ trines, the purity of its precepts, the na- 
ture of its motives, the example of its Au- 


thor, ſufficiently evince. Some men may 
be ſo corrupt as to try te explain away this 
truth: but ſcarcely any man can be fo au- 


dacious as barefacedly to deny it. 


a Titus ii. 12. 
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FR Aten is thus evidently intend- 
ed and calculated to make men better, I 
further obſerve, that the exhortation in the 
text is addreſſed to thoſe upon whom it 
had this effect. The Theſſalonians were 
remarkable for their work of faith, their 
labour of love, and their patience of hope in 
the Lord Feſus Chriſtb. They are recorded 
as enſamples to all the believers in Maceds- 
nia and Achaia. Timotheus brings the 
apoſtle good tidings of their faith and their 
charity; and the text is immediately pre- 
ceded by an exhortation ever to follow 
that which is good, both among themſelves and 
all men. It is manifeſt that exhortations 
of a general nature can only be applied to 
ſuch as embrace in good earneſt the tenets 
of that ſyſtem where ſuch exhortations are 
found. | | 


' Virtue and intogricy therefore * ef- 
ſentials to the character of a Chriſtian, 


whatever reſults naturally from theſe qua- 
lities belongs to him. But theſe qualities 
1 Thefl, i. z. a 
53 
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tre the natural ſource of inward pace and 


Joy of heart. "Benevolence, moderation, 


Friendſhip, ſincerity, from the very conſti- 
tution of the human mind infuſe a pleaſing 
-chearfulneſs and ſerenity into the | ſoul, 
Rancont, violence, enmity, falſeneſs, diſ- 
turb its tranquillity. They occaſion ſtorms 
and tempeſts which are always unpleaſant, 
and oſten diſaſtrous. Juſtiee, generoſity, 
charity, are confeſſed by an open, compoſed 
frankneſs of coyntenance and manners, In- 
juſtice, cruelty, ſuſpicion and ſlander, are 
indicated by a dark gk and diſcantemgd 
manner, or by thoſe tumults of paſſion 
which diſtort the face and wring the heart, 
Temperance and ſobriety beſtow health and 
vigour upon their votaries. The contrary 
vices every one diſcerns in the meagre and 
extenuated form of that man who, after in- 
numerable pains and ſufferings, is forced, 

through mere old age, to'relinquiſh life at 
forty, This, my brethren, is the natural 
and general courſe of things. Such are the 
laws impreſſed upon our conſtitution by 
that omnipotent Being who giveth luſtre 
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wind and the waves. By bis appouttriets, 
peace and joy ate the offpritig of virtue. 
In the language of feriptare, the work of 
Ti ſs is Paus, aud the gu N Wyo 
teouſmeſs, quietneſs and aſſurance for ter ©, 
whereas the wicked are the the troubled fea 


A 
mine and u. fo 


: Condinr with 8 * tell me, 
when was it that you poſſeſſed a degree 'of 
joy which you can reflect upon at this mo- 
ment with delight? was it not when you 
performed fome action which your conſci- 
ences approved of and applauded: you for ? 
When is it that you feel a conflict within 
your own. breaſts, the ſenſations of uneaſi- 
neſs and diſquiet which deprive you of ſolid 
ſatisfaction, and unfit you for every valuable 
gratification? Honeſtly confeſs the truth, Is 


it not when any irregular paſſion or appetite 
has got the dominion over you, and hur- 


ries you precipitately to ſore. indulgence 
4 Iſaiah xxxii. "7 * Chap, Ixil. 20. 
| 4 | 
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which your heart condemns? upon whom 
do the monſters of horror, remorſe, and 
deſpondency prey? and who are they that 
-ſhould dread their power, and tremble leſt 
they feel their tyranny?+do.not theſe mon- 
ſters dwell in the innermoſt receſles-of the 
cave of vice? and does it not require all 
her ſorcery to prevent their appearance at 
the very entry of it? Ons 
"whoſe mind is calm and able like the 
unruffled ocean? W can allay the natu- 
ral thirſt of his ſoul at the fountain of hap- 
pineſs? who can trace the footſteps of peace 
and ſerenity, and tread in them? Is it not 
the man in whoſe. mind conſcience pre- 
- fides as a judge; whoſe life it regulates as a 
8 the periods of whoſe exiſtence are 
filled up with evcfyract of equity, meek- 


„„ charity, condeſcenſion, and compal- 


ſion, which his chhcumſtances require or 
1 Does Juftice leave a ſting behind 
it? or does it occaſion a triumph ? does 
the tear of- ſympathy, like the tear of diſa 
appointment in a vicious purſuit, rankle 
the ſoul? or. dees it not rather compoſe 
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and ſoothe it? does the abſtemiouſneſs _ | 
temperance ſicken the heart, like the cup . 
of drunkenneſs? do the gifts of generoſity 
produce thoſe anxieties — ever prey 
upon the avaricious a 


Take the matter in wüde light. Did 
you ever dwell in the houſe with any man 
who was unjuſt, or malicious, or envious, 
or debauched; and could you ſay of ſuch a 
man, that you generally found him chear- 
ful, ſerene, and happy? that the day flow- 8 
ed on with an equal tenor, and that he 
ſaw morning, noon, and night with the 
ſame temper ? (I ſpeak at preſent merely as 
to this world, and a man s immediate feel- 
ings.) It is impoſſible in the nature f 
things. Who are they that moſt evidently 
diſplay their ſerenity and chearfulneſs to 
their ſervants, their domeſtics, their depend 
ants, and their connections? Is it not the 
virtuous and the temperate ? Hail — 
Virtue, thou parent of peace and of j joy! 
let me ever bow at thy ſhrine, and ever 
een * a 
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I F derive, therefore, the firſt cauſe of 
that joy, which the religious poſſeſs, from 
their conforming to the laws of virtue and 
integrity, which are the laws of their na- 
ture. A machine cannot move eafily if 
ſome of the principal ſprings are weakened 
or obſtructed, An inferior animal cannot 
be happy if its appetite for food is not gra- 
tified, or if it is reſtrained from yielding to 
any of its ſtrongeſt inſtincts. Neither can 
man, in whoſe conftitution the ſenſe and 
approbation of virtue are interwoven by the 
hand of his Maker, e e 

to be the ſervant of ſin. : 


|Lendar at preſent into no laboured or 
particular diſquiſition about the nature of 
virtue. Who daes not perceive and feel 
it? who does not approve it in his neigh- 
bour ? who does not admire it, in the ex- 
ample of Jeſus ? whoſe heart is not warmed 
with the inforcement and illuſtration of it 
in his precepts. and. parables? Alas! did 
we but act ſuitably to our knowledge and 
eur feelings, how many ſaints would there 

3 
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te amongſt us, and how univerſally Tone 
e eee "NE 


But L eee tro 
virtuous practice inſpires, if it were all that 
the chriſtian were heir to, would, in the 
preſent ſtate of things, be at the beſt but 
interrupted and imperſect. The preſent 
ſcene is various and complicated. The na- 
tural tendency of things is often obſtructed, 
With reſpect to human characters and en- 
joyments, effects are often obſerved that 
are contrary to what might have been ex- 
pected. It might bear a diſpute whether, 
if there was no world after this, good ſpi- 
rits, a healthy conſtitution of body, wich 
ſtrong propenſities to vice, accompanied 
with the natural feelings of remorſe When 
theſe laſt are indulged, were not proſer- 
able to a fickly frame, with delicate per- 
ceptions of virtue, and-.ardent deſires to 
practiſe it, accompanied with all the diſ- 
appointments which the experience of the 
world teaches every man to-look"for. All 
the ſerenity that virtue can of itſelf 'beftpw 
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wy may be greatly ruffled by adverſity. It _ 
be deſtroyed by misfortunes. We may af- 
firm that joy is the firſt-born of virtue, and 
that ſhe would in the paradiſaical ſtate have 
been an inſeparable attendant upon her mo- 
ther, but that the ſtorms and tempeſts of 
human life, in this degenerate ſtate, often 
diſunite thoſe who were deſigned for per- 
petual aſſociates. 


Again, other creatures ſeem to be totally 
occupied with. the preſent hour, and en- 
groſſed by the particular pains or pleaſures 
- which they feel; but man is a being of a 
different kind. His hopes and fears, his 
wiſhes and apprehenſions enlarge immenſe- 
ly the ſphere of his happineſs or miſery. 
Numberleſs objects offer themſelves to his 
contemplation ; -and the exerciſe of his 
underſtanding. becomes a ſource of plea- 
| ſure or of pain to him. Suitable to the dig- 
nity and extent of his powers are the inlets 
of his joys and ſorrows. It is religion alone 


ttzat is able fully to ſupply the former, and 


alleviate. the latter; and attention to this 
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ſubject will convince us that the exhorts- 
tion, Rejoice evermore, can only be addreſſ- 
ed with propriety to the perſon who be- 
lieves in religion. For I would obſerve in 
the ſecond place, that a belief in the exift- 
ence of an almighty, all-wiſe; benevolent - 


being, and in his righteous government of 
the world, affords a genuine and rational 
pleaſure to the human heart. i 


This belief is the foundation and ground- | 
work of religion. For every. one that cometh 
to God muſt believe that he is, and that he 
is a rewerder of them that diligently ſeek 
him. How comfortleſs ſhould we be if we 
knew neither whence we ſprung, nor how 
we are-ſupported, if we never regarded the 
hand that beſtows our bleflings, nor de- 
rived conſolation under misfortunes: from 
the reflection that every thing is regulated 
by unerring wiſdom I If the ſun. did not 
illuminats the world, if his beams did 
not revive and quicken both the animal 
and vegetable creation, how dreary a wil- 


f Heb; Vi. 6. 
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derneſs would this earth appear] But it is 
the obſervation of a heathen, that it would 
be le& irkſome and melancholy, if the ſun 
were extinguiſhed, than if men lived with- 
out any: thought: or perſuaſion of a fupreme 
heing and a directing providence.  'Fhe 
conſideration of thefe truths elevates the 
mind; compoſes the tumultuous, and re- 
ſtrains the diſorderly. paſſions, and fills: the 
ſoul with a kind of ſacred rapture, - The 
Lord reigneth; let the earth rejoice, and the 
er thereof be glad :. Becauſe the Lord God 
emmipotent reigneth, let us be glad, and 
rejoice, and give honour to him", Such 
fentiments correſpond to our natural feel- 
ings. They do not force their way to the 
heart, but they meet with an eaſy and 
grateful reception. In the moſt perilous 
fate of human life the good man adopts the 
language of David: God it our refuge and 
ffrength, therefore will we not © fear though 
We earth be removed; and though the moun- 
tains be cuſt inty the midff of the ſea, though 
the waters thereof 'roar' and be troubled, tho 
c Pſalm xcvii. 14. > Rev. xix. 7. 


. Conſider the joys of the wieked, and 
_ obſerve. upon what frivolous cauſes they 
depend. Their mirth generally ariſes from 


| full health, good ſpirits, pleaſant company, 


thoughtleſs ſecurity, much liquor, proſpe- 
rous affairs, and ſuch like circumſtances, 


An alteration happens in thefe.” Their 
health is diſordered, their pulſe becomes. 
quick and intermitting, their fpirits flag, 
their affairs decline, their friends defert 
them, their conſciences are reuſed. Such 
things will often happen. Alas, what pale- 
' neſs ſeizes the ruddy cheek l with what 
alarms do their hearts tremble ! what deſ- 
pondenee in the down-caſt eye! what tre- 
mulous agitation in the feeble joints? They 
have laid up no provifion for this tremen- 


dous hour. They never thought that 
their fun would ſet: and he harh with- 
drawn his beams, and left them in an un- 


known, bleak and defert country.” But 
tell me in what ſtate of life can a good man 


i Pſalm xliii. I, 2, 3. 
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n wherein a perſuafion of a ſupteme 


Eq 
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being, and a conviction of his righteous. 
and wiſe adminiſtration, will not afford him 

| joy and conſolation ?. In youth and old age, 
in health and ſickneſs, in proſperity and 
adverſity, they are ſuitable and e 
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In the third ha : The yy ward 
which religion gives us of the nature of our 
prefent ſtate and of the immortality. of our 
ſouls, infuſes pleafure and hope into the 
mind. Amidſt the ſtruggles of human life, 
2 good man looks forward to a better world 


with. Pang 3 


We are N ba religion, that the pre- 
5 ſent life is a ſtate of trial and diſcipline, 
that we are placed here to act a certain part 
which will be attended with conſequences 
of the utmoſt duration and higheſt import- 

ance. Without the knowledge and con- 
viction of theſe truths, what joy could we 
expect to poſſeſs ? If we were of a ſerious 
and thoughtful temper, and had only hope 
in this life, we ous be. of all creatures 
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the moſt miſerable, On the other hand, 
the man who ſhould run à perpetual round 
of diſſipation and folly, whoſe views were not 
extended beyond the fleeting term of human 
life, whoſe imagination never foared above 
that ſpot of ground on which he trbd& 
though he might eat, and drink, and laugh; 
and dance, and be merry, I ſhould have 
no heſitation to pronounce that he was yet 
a ſtranger to the pleaſures mn 
of a reaſonable e | 


Early in life we are apt to look upon this 
world as a very pleaſant theatre, upon 
which we may act a ſhort but mitthſul 
part. We are ready to ſay, Let us rejoice 
in the days of our youth; but we have not 
proceeded far till we meet with many 
things to make us ſober and thoughtfub 
We perceive an evident difproportion- bes 
tween the pleafures of folly and the-powers 
of a man, and we ſeek about for ſomething 
to ſuppcrt- a diſappointed; doubting, ans 
xious mind. This is only to be found in 
religion. Religion teaches us that our 
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buſineſs is important; but that the proper 
diſcharge of it will be attended with the 
moſt beneficial conſequences. It diſcovers 
that there is a part allotted us ſuitable to 
our faculties, and an exerciſe worthy of 
that nature which is beſtowed on us. Un- 
der theſe views we cannot fold our hands 
in idleneſs, nor weep becauſe we have no- 
thing to do. Religion, whilſt it conſecrates 
2 regular, decent and inoffenfive behavi- 
our, preſcribes the worthieſt employments, 
as a ſuitable exertion of our immortal pow- 
ers. It diſpoſeth us to receive proſperity 
with that ſedate and manly complacence 


which favourable circumſtances are calcu- 


lated to promote. It inſpires a fortitude of 
ſpirit which enables us to ſuſtain the aſſaults 
of adverſity. The contemplation- of im- 
mortality makes us regardleſs and almoſt 
forgetful of the pains that we ſuffer in our 
Journey to it. It adminiſters the beſt con- 

ſolation under thoſe diſtreſſing circum- 
ſtances which every man, who thinks at 
all, muſt expect to meet with. I have in 
my eye at preſent the loſs of friends, of 
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children, of connections endeared by a 


thouſand ties. Such loſſes are, and from 
the nature of things muſt be, very frequent 


in the world: To part for a time is tole- 


rable: But ah ! to part for ever, if this were 
the conſequence of death, I ſhould think of 


R with diſtraction, 
The perſuaſion of immortality, and the 


belief of a reſurrection, ' were topics of joy 


and conſolation, with the foree of which 


the firſt chriſtians were well acquainted, 


and they often apply them. It is the con- 


ſideration of theſe doctrines that the apoſtle 
Paul; in the fourth chapter of this epiſtle, 


inculcates upon the Theſſalonians. After 
inſiſting upon them with great energy, he 


concludes in this manner, Wherefore cum 


fort one another with theſe words *; I think 
it impoſſible. for any perſon to read our 
Saviour's diſcourſe relating to this ſubject, 


in the beginning and latter end of the 


fourteenth chapter of John's goſpel, with- 

out feeling a mixture of complacence and 

melancholy highly delightful to the heart. 
k Verſe 18. 2 
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Upon the whole, I ſubmis it to the de- 
cifion of every. ſerious hearer, whether the 
belief of 3 powerful, wiſe, and merciful, 


governor of the world, the proſpett of a; 
happy immortality, and an uniform prac- 


tice gf righteguſneſs, are not juſt. and ſuſi- 
cient cauſes for producing an habitual joy; 


and fſatisfation in a man's mind; whether 
they are not naturally calculated for ba- 


_ niſhing gloom and diſcontent, and for 


promoting chearfulneſs. I ſcarcely think 
that any, man can deny that they ate. 
There does not appear to me to be any re- 
finement-in this reaſoning. I have avoided- 


conlidering any thing of a curious and ſub- 
tle nature, as the cauſe of the joy which' 


we receive from chriſtianity, becauſe, ' | 
though fore ſuch things might be ſpecified, 'Y 
they are-only partial cauſes, and do not ex- 
tend to the generality of chriſtians; where 
as the conſiderations which I have pointed | 
out are of univerſal influence. 
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I might have Udiifidered the pecliät 
d6Qrines of chriſtianity, ſuch for inſtance 
as the ſacrifice of Chriſt, the promiſe of 
the Spirit, the teſurrection of the body, the 
appointment of dur Saviour to be judge of 
the world, the condeſcenſion, and charity; 
and meekneſs of his character, as juſt ſources 
of chriſtian conſolation and delight: but 
ſuch a detail could not at preſent have been 
entered upon, and I apprehend that every 
perſon will be ſerifible,- that though theſe 
doctrines are different, and that the plea- 
ſure ariſing from the conſideration of them 
admits of different modifications, yet there 
are ſome general ends which they all have 
in view, and ſome common principles by 
which they augment the joy of our minds. 
For inftance, does not the doftrines of the 
ſatisfaction, of the reſurrection, of the ap- 
pointment of Jeſus as the judge of tlie 
world, and the recbllection of his charac- 
ter, all conſpire in producing theſe conſe- 
quences, to aſcertain us of the placability 
and favour of God, and to ſtrengthen our 
faith in a happy infiortatity ? The doctrine 
, c 3 
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of the divine aſſiſtance is certainly moſt 
comfortable. But is it not chiefly felt, if I 
may ſay ſo, when the doctrine is realized, 
when the Spirit operateth upon the minds 
of men in engaging them to bring forth the 
fruits of righteouſneſs, piety, charity, and 
in confirming their hopes of eternal happi- 
neſs? Thus I have all along had reſpect to 
theſe doctrines as the principal foundations 
of our joy. Let us now attend to ſome re- 
flections which naturally ariſe from what 
has been ſaid. 


In the firſt place: Is it not plain that we 
ought to conſider religion as our beſt friend, 
and the ſource of our trueſt and moſt per- 
manent joy? If we are ſtrangers to its pow- 
er and influence, we muſt be ſtrangers to 
the nobleſt and moſt ſubſtantial pleaſures of 
human life. For I would aſk any many 
what pleaſures he can compare with thoſe 
reſulting from a well-governed mind, and 
a right- regulated practice, from the con- 
templation of Him who is the fountain of 


all excellence, from the proſpect of dyell- 
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ing for ever with God and with Jeſus Chriſt, 
of enjoying an eternal ſerenity, undiſturbed 
by thoſe calamities and dangers to which 
we are here expoſed, - uninterrupted by 
thoſe doubts and miſgivings, which here 
depreſs us, unobſcured by that ignorange 
and darkneſs which we 2 lament? Tell 
me, ye who know the human heart, ye 
who generouſly feel for the woes of others, 
ye who exult in the happineſs of your 
neighbour, tell me in what light ye con- 
ſider thoſe who would raviſh from mortals. 
ſuch ſolacing and elevating joys ? are not 
theſe the men to whom the wo pronounced 
by our benevolent Redeemer is juſtly ap- 
plicable, Vo unto you Scribes and Phari- 
ſees, for ye, neither go into the kingdom of 
heaven yourſelves, nor ſuffer them wy are 
entering to go in. N 


But the pleaſures of the world will ſtill 
allure. And by engaging our minds to 
entertain a juſt value for theſe that have 
been juſt now mentioned, muſt we ſacrifice 
the reſt ? muſt we baniſh ſocial mirth, re- 


1 Matth, xxiii, 13. 4 
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nounces agreeable company, and relinquiſh 
throng the neceſity for this? Shall men be 
ſo fogliſh as to ſuppoſe things to he incom- 
patible, which, from their very nature, can 
never be well reliſhed but when conjoined? 

For my part, I believe that no man ever 
exiſted. whoſe mind was ſolely and for ever 
occupied with the concerns of virtue and 
religion, important as they are. Such a 
temper is incompatible with humanity. But 
is the. perſon. worthy the name of a man, 
whoſe: life: is wholly taken up with mirth, 
company and diverſion.? If the things of 
this: world and: of the next were properly 
tempered. together, do ye really think we 
ſhould: be. loſers as to our pleaſures or our 
dignity.) Do ye really think that a virtuous 
and religious man will receive leſs pleaſure 
in company, or at a feaſt, in any public 
or private amuſement, becauſe he is vir- 
tuous and religious? I know the grounds 
upon which ſuch an opinion ſtands ; mere 
miſapprehenſion, weak reaſoning, and par- 
tial obſervation. I will only at preſent ap- 
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peal to fact. Do ye not know ſome bf the 
very beſt and moſt pious of your acquaint 
ance, that enter with proper reliſh into all 
the. genuine and untainted pleaſures that 

reſult from the various incidents of humaht 
life? they do not indeed ſpend all their 
time in theſe. But in this are they not true 
followers of pleaſure? how irkſome does 
perpetual purſuit, and reiterated enjoy- 
ment render theſe things! how ſoon do 
they pall upon the ſenſe, and wear out the 
appetite ! how ſhamefully do they degrade 
the foul, and fink the chataQter ! Give them 
their juſt room, and I acknowledge them, 


I feel them agreeable : Exalt them to a 


place they do not merit, and their littleneſs 
becomes conſpicuous. - Let us therefore 
hold  faft our integrity n, and the profeſſion 
of our faith without wavering " ; perfuaded 


that by fo doing, , 


intereſts. 


; In the ſecond place: We may diſcern 
the impropriety of conſidering religion as 


= Tpb xxvii. 5, 6. Heb, 1 2 
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ſevere, gloomy, and unfriendly to human 


delight. Repreſentations of this kind are 
frequent ; but they are unjuſt-and pernici- 
ous. That they are unjuſt appears from 
the tenor of the preceding diſcourſe : and 
that they are pernicious can ſcarcely be diſ- 
puted. Truth and utility are generally ſup- 
poſed to be coincident : and in the preſent 
caſe, experience ſufficiently confirms the 
maxim. A more effectual method could 
not be deviſed to prevent the ſpread and in- 
fluence of religion. A very elegant writer, 
who, though no profeſſed divine, has done 
eſſential ſervice to religion, illuſtrates this 
obſervation very agreeably by a ſimilitude 
drawn from ſcripture hiſtory.. ** Thoſe,” 
ſays he, who repreſent religion in an 


* unamiable light, are like the ſpies ſent by 


«© Moſes to make a diſcovery of the land of 
$ promiſe, when by their reports they diſ- 
& couraged the people from entering upon 
tc it, Thoſe who ſhew us the joy, the 
& chearfulneſs, the good humour that na- 
5 turally ſpring up in this happy ſtate, are 
« like the ſpies bringing along with them 
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& the cluſters of grapes and delicious fruits 

te that might invite their companions into 
« the country that produced them.“ If we 
would wiſh to recommend religion, it is 
but juſtice to it to exhibit it in the form 
that is moſt apt to win and to engage. If we 
conſider the character of our Saviour, it is 
full of the moſt amiable, gentle, and en- 
gaging virtues. The ſtrong and perpetu- 
ally preſent impreſſion of divine things 
which was upon his mind, made it natural 
that he ſhould not enter warmly into thoſe 
ſcenes that are calculated for giving inno- 
cent pleaſure and enjoyment to ordinary 
mortals, But he was ſometimes preſent at 
them. He expreſſed no diſapprobation of 
them, and the whole complexion of his 
life ſhews a moſt exalted purity without 
any mixture of forbidding auſterity. Bleſſ- 
ed be God, we live in an age when the 
ſincerity of our religion will not be eſti- 
mated by the demureneſs of our look, or 
the ſullenneſs of our demeanour. Let us 
ſhew it by more ſubſtantial and leſs equi- 
vocal marks; by an uniform integrity and 
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that general good temper which is not 
merely conſtitutional, but derived from a 
clear conſcience and a fervent faith. 


Thirdly : Let the conſideration of the 
joys. which true religion permits, deter- 
mine us more ſtrongly againſt all unlawful 
pleaſures. Our duty and our intereſt are 
ſtrongly connected together. If we view 
things ſoberly, we have the greateſt reaſon 
to be thankful that God has allowed us ſo 
many<auſes of joy and rejoicing. To deſire 

more diſcovers the higheſt ingratitude. We 
are in ſome meaſure ſtill in the condition 
of our firſt parents. We have a great variety 
of enjoyments left us. Inſtead of the fruit 
of one tree that was forbidden them, there 
are indeed many which we are prohibited 
to taſte, If we venture on them notwith- 


ſtanding, the conſequence will be the 


ſame. We will feel compunction and re- 
morſe incomparably ſtronger than all the 
delight we can derive from them. Let us 
therefore reſiſt all ſolicitations and entice- 
ments to that Which is evil. Let a ſenſe of 
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duty, the feelings of gratitude, and fre- 
quent reflection upon our enjoyments, ex- 
cite us to maintain an equal and uniform 
luſtre of virtue and religion. Inſtead of 
wantonly deſiring to range through the 
field. of unlimited indulgence, let us con+ 
fine outſelyes within the circle of virtuous 
gratification. Thus, my brethren, our lives 
ſhall be happy, our deaths ſerene, and 

our immortality glorious. 
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Joun xv. 15. 


. Henceforth I call you not ſervants ; for the 
| ſervant knoweth not what his lord doth : 
but I have called you friends. 


IHE different circumſtances of meti 
in fociety; with their different con- 
nexions and views, afford juſt reaſon for 
their obſerving a different kind of conduct 
in relation to one another. Diſtance, reſerve, 
and a partial opening of the heart are very 
proper on ſome occaſions; and though we 
have an undoubted claim to every inſtance 
of humanity from all thoſe who ſhare the 
fame nature with ourſelves, it does not fol- 
low that we have the fame title to require 
or expect their familiafity and friendſhip. 
To give theſe their true value, they muſt 
be a voluntary offering, and proceed from a 
deliberate determination of the will. If 
this were not the caſe, and if all men were 


to be treated in the ſame manner, familia- 
rity-and friendſhip would be terms quite 
unknown, and one general word would 
ſufficiently denote that uniform affec̃tion 
which would equally be due to the whole 
ſpecies. But the diſtinction that has now 
been mentioned is evidently well founded; 
and our Saviour had it in his eye when 
he uttered the words of the text. Hence- 


forth 1 call you not ſervants ; for the ſer- 
vant. knoweth not what his lord doth ; but 


1 on called wn friends. 


Oni divine alder, okay W 
his publick miniſtry, had ſelected a few fol- 
lowers to whom he gradually diſcloſed the 
deſign of his miffion, and revealed the 
doctrines of ſalvation. In proportion as 
their minds were enlightened and expanded 
by the force of divine truth, he proceed- 
ed to open up to them the ſecret things of 
the kingdom of God, and accompanied his 
communications with every inſtance of ſin- 
cere and affectionate attachment. To leave 
upon their hearts the moſt laſting impreſ- 
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ſions of his condefeenfion and poodnefs, he 

even diſdains not to fubmit to a ſervile office 
in their favour, and adds the moſt tender 
aſſurance, that he acknowledges his con- 
nexion with them, as ariſing not merely from 
authority, but from friendſhip. Heuceforth 
J call: you not ſervants, but I have called you 
friends. From this time forward I conſider 
you not in the light of diſtance and ſubjec- 
tion, but as connected with me by much 
nobler and more endearing ties, even thoſe 
of friendſhip : and conſequently as having 
a right to all the marks of the moſt cordial 
regard, and obliged to all the inſtances of 
duty and affection which this relation me- 
rits and requires. What was faid imme- 
diately ta the Apoſtles, and applied in a 
particular manner ta them, extends in a 
certain degree ta every good chriftian, and 
is delivered for the inſtruction and com- 
fort of all ſuch. And: I have made choice 
of theſe words: at this time, as: furniſhing 
proper feape far a diſcourſe: an: the advan- 
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into which our Saviour thus condeſcends 
to receive his followers. 


I have no doubt but the apoſtles and 
firſt diſciples of our Lord, who were ad- 
mitted to the freeſt and fulleſt perſonal in- 
tercourſe with him, muſt have had a ſenſe 
of the importance and felicity of that in- 
tercourſe ſuperior to what almoſt any chriſa 
tian can now attain. Perhaps ſimilar feelings 
indulged by us in the very ſame degree ta 
which the natural principles of the mind, 
and the peculiar circumſtances of the times 
would carry them in the caſe of the apoſtles, 
might in ſome reſpects be conſidered as 
proceeding from a ſpirit of enthuſiaſm, 
which, though it may be frequently ami- 
able, is alſo frequently dangerous. But 
we are to remember, as a counterpoiſe to 
the happineſs of the apoſtles, that they 
were called forth to the moſt uncommon 
trials of their faith and patience, and that, 
as. they had many diſtinguiſhed opportuni- 
ties of cheriſhing the tender feelings of the 
heart, and of confirming their faith in 
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Jeſus, ſo alſo they were under many pecu- 
liar temptations to ſuppreſs the former, and 
to renounce the latter. 


The deſign of theſe remarks is to intro- 
- duce an obſervation with regard to the me- 
thod now propoſed, namely, that in ſurvey- 
Ing the advantages reſulting from that rela- 
tion of friendſhip into which the Son of 
God admits his followers, I am chiefly to 
take notice of thoſe which I believe might 
occur to a chriſtian of a pious and ſobet 
turn of mind, whe ſhould ſet himſelf at this 
period deliberately to conſider the ſubject, 
and who ſhould be more careful to declare 
with ſimplicity the ingenuous feelings of 
his breaſt, than to ſay things which might 


ſurprize, inflame, or excite a Power but 
tranſient extaſy. 


In che firſt place I ads remark, that 
the conſciouſneſs of poſſeſſing the friend- 
ſhip of one, who diſcovered ſuch a temper 
and character as ſhone in our Saviour, 
muſt be a ſource of very high gratification, 


bf profit with which it is attended: 


biefi abſtracting from every conſideration. 


There are ſome principles; in the truth 
bf which good and bad mein are agreed. 
The ſole difference, and indeed it 15 a 
dery eſſential one, conſiſts in the applica- 
tion of them; For inftance; That happi- 
neſs ought to be the ſupreme purſuit of 
mankind; is univerſally acknowledged. 
The great queſtion is, How it may be ob- 
tained ? No one; I think, can deny that 
every innocent and virtuous gratification 
is a natural and juſt object of our wiſhes ; 
and if the conſciouſneſs of our having the 
friendſhip of a wiſe and worthy perſon af- 


* fords ſuch a gratification, it is undoubtedly 


it one genuine ſource of happineſs, 


conſciouſneſs of this kind does afford an 

innocent and virtuous gratification, it will 
af not require much attention to be convinced, 
d- People who have lived long, and been al- 
er moſt wholly engroſſed by the objects of 
ir, ambition or avarice, are apt to eſtimate 


n, every thing by its tendency to purchaſe 
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power or riches. And ſuch men paſs for 
being wonderfully ſhrewd, and for having 
acquired a thorough knowledge of the 
world. But in truth they have only viewed 
it in one particular light : they have con- 
ſidered men merely as they appear engaged 
in political or commercial purſuits. But 
there are very many portions of human 
life which muſt be occupied with other 
concerns, and other pleaſures. I appeal 
to the experience of my hearers, if the 
converſation or preſence of a friend, or even 
the recollection of his amiable qualities, 
does not allay many griefs, and heighten 
many joys, even where he is not able to 
remove the cauſes of the one, and has no 
connexion, as the world is apt to judge of 
connexion, with the objects of the other. 
Is not this the ſecret working of provi- 
dence, which hath united men by many 
other ties beſides that of intereſt, or the 
power of promoting each others Reviar 
views? 
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If a geod man is confined in a dungeon, 
the reflection that he has the approbation 
and ſympathy. of a virtuous friend under 
his unjuſt ſufferings, will have a powerful 
tendency to ſupport him, though he ſhould 
be debarred from enjoying his company by 
the cloſeneſs of his priſon, the ſeverity of 
his keeper, or the diſtance of a thouſand 
miles: while the wealth of worlds could not 
ſupport a tyrant in the ſame circumſtances, - 
conſcious as he muſt be that he merits uni-. 


verſal deteſtation. It is a law in the mate- 


rial world, that if one body is put in motion, 


and ſtrikes another, it loſes ſo much of the 


force with which it was impelled, and com- 
municates it to that other, In like man- 
ner it is a law in the moral world, that 
ſympathy, either perceived in another, or 
reflected on as actually exerted, heightens 
our pleaſures, and alleviates our pains. The 
very knowledge or recollection of a virtu- 
ous friendſhip, I do maintain it, will pour 
balm into the feſtered ſoul, and revive the. 
dejected ſpirit, when gold, that idol of the 
world, cannot purchaſe the ſmalleſt re · 
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lief or conſolation, In exquiſite pain, in. 
curable diſeaſe, or the immediate prof pect 
of death, riches loſe all their luſtre, and the 
purſuits of ambition, like objects thrown 
at a diſtance, appear altogether diminutiye, 

Turn your views to ſcenes of this kind, 

and you will feel the difference between 4 
ſplendid apartment, a ſoft bed, numerous 
attendants, ſkilful phyſicians, which the 
worſt of men may often command, and the 
affection and approbation of one virtuous 
friend. I put the matter ſtrongly, becauſe 
men are often inſenſible to the plaineſt 
truths ; of which claſs I hold this propoſi- 
tion to be one, that the conſciouſneſs of 
poſſefling ſuch a virtuous friendſhip, ab- 
ſtrated from every external advantage it 
may bring, affords a high gratification to 
the mind. I need only add, that the more 
excellent the perſon is with whom we are 
connected by this tie, the greater will be 
the enjoyment ariſing from it. But the 
character of Chriſt, conſidered as exhibiting 
every neceſſary qualification for the moſt 
endearing friendſhip, is truly ſtriking. 


H 
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What onion, what condeſcenſion, what 
humane and generous ſentiments, what 
tender and affectionate feelings did he diſ- 
play on a thouſand occaſions ! Recollect 


his lamentations over Jexufalem, Behold 
his tears at the tomb of Lazarus. See his 


beloyed diſciple leaning on his boſom. 
Accompany him while he walks with his 
diſciples to Emmaus, Review the hiſtory 
of his whole life, Hear his ſublime diſ- 
courſes, Attend to his juſt, yet mild re- 
bukes, Liſten to the ſpirit and fervour of 
his prayers, and ſay, is it poſſible for your 
hearts to be unaffected, unintereſted, un- 
inflamed ? O that I knew where I might find 
him, that I might come unto him, even unto 
his ſeat *! 


I belieye there are very few readers of 
the goſpel who will not allow that the pe- 
culiar attachment which our Saviour ſhew- 
ed to John, muſt have imparted a very fin» 
gular ſatisfaction to that diſciple, Gone 

| T Job iii. 3. 
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ſider what conſtitutes the real and eſſen - 
tial felicity of human nature, and I doubt 
if ever any one enjoyed ſo large a portion 
of it as this happy man, though he was 
neither rich, nor powerful, nor flattered, 
nor gratified in any worldly paſſion, nor 
exempted from the ſevereſt perſecutions, 
Conſider the ſtate of the apoſtles i in gene- 
ral. The pleaſure they had in fitting at 
the feet of Jeſus, and hearing his inſtruc. 
tions while he remained on earth, and their 
ardent wiſhes to be abſent from the body 
and preſent with the Lord after his aſcen- 
fion into heaven, are not only free from 
all erroneous enthuſiaſm, but perfectly na- 
tural, and what every one might expect in 
their circumſtances, I do not ſay that the 
conſciouſneſs of our Saviour's friendſhip, 
-which is promiſed to all his diſciples, will 
affect us ſo powerfully as it did thoſe with 
whom he converſed, who witneſſed his liv- 
ing virtues, who ſaw his face, and heard 
the gracious words which proceeded out of 
his mouth. Faith muſt fall ſhort of viſion: - 
but will it have no efleR at all? Or muſt 
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not every well · diſpoſed mind be deeply ſen- 
ſible of its influence? But, my brethren, 
the pleaſure reſulting from a ſenſe of the 
attachment of the moſt worthy character 
in the world is not the ſole or chief advan- 
tage proceeding from. the friendſhip of our 
Saviour. It is attended with the moſt be- 
neficial effects, and exerted in the moſt ef- 


fectual manner for procuring and conveys. 
ing the greateſt bleſſings. 


F riendſhip is naturally active. It exerts 
itſelf in proſecuting uſeful plans, and in 
beſtowing agreeable tokens of its ſincerity 
and ardour. And all that is revealed in 
the goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt, and all the great 
and heroic things that he did and endured, - 
are inſtances of his love and attachment to 
his followers equally beautiful and benefi- 
cial, The doctrines which he inculeated, 
tending at once to the comfort and to the 
ſanctification of human nature, the pre- 
cepts which he enjoined for the government 
of our hearts and lives, the example which 
he exhibited of every excellence, the in- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
N 


ſtitution of his laſt ſupper, the aſſuraneeg 
rials of the pureſt and nobleſt friendſhip ? 


ture will ſhew that theſe are to be account- 


will bear to be tried by every teſt, and 


to declining years; as engaging men to 
with a manly firmneſs; as adding dignity 


value on all theſe accounts be acknow- 
 tedged and admired? Ah, my brethren, | 
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of his continual regard and aſſiſtance; what 
are they all but ſo many ſubſtantial memo. 


Qurely the leaſt. attention to human na- 
ed bleſſings of the firſt importance, They 


viewed on every fide. If you conſider 
them as productive of the moſt peaceful 
and ſublime enjoyments; if you contemp- 
late them as proper to form the minds and 
manners of youth, to reſtrain their impe- 
tuoſity, to exalt their aims, and to render 
them both loyely and honourable; as no 
Jeſs fit for adminiſtering ſupport and joy 


improve proſperity to the worthieſt pur- 
poſes, and helping them to bear affliction 


to the higheſt ſtations, and rendering ob- 
ſcurity itſelf illuſtrious ; muſt not their 
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what manner of men ſhould we be, if the 
doctrine and example of Jeſus had their 
full effect upon us Of how many ficti- 
tious wants ſhould we be cured, with what 

moderation ſhould we receive, and with 

what magnanimity reſign what are com- 
monly « called the gifts of fortune ? Were 
the doctrines of life and immortality deep- 
ly impreſſed on our minds, the ſo much 
dreaded forms of old age, and pain, and 
ſickneſs, and ſorrow, to whom we muſt pay 
ſome tribute in our way to heaven, though 
their countenances may be ſtern, yet would 
not terrify us greatly, If we live ſequeſ- 
tered in the vale of ſolitude and poverty, 
and read and practiſe the goſpel, and re- 
view the memorials of our Saviour's 
friendſhip, we ſhall look up to the great 
without either admiration or envy ; and 
enjoying green herbs and contentment, 
which honeſt labour and virtuous exerciſe 
have prepared us for taſting with pleaſure, 
we ſhall not repine that we do not ſhare in 
the pernicious luxury of the rich. But if the 


honours and poſſeſiions of this world ſhould 
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be beſtowed upon us, the zolpel, that i in- 
valuable legacy of Chriſt to his friends, 
will teach us to add the true luſtre to theſe 
by untainted integrity, univerſal humanity, 
and a deſire to ſeize every ee of 
doing good. 


I might render the illuſtration of this ſub- 
ject much fuller: but what has been ſaid 
will be ſufficient to evince, that the bleſſ- 
ings I mentioned, when I entered on this 
topic of my diſcourſe, are of the firſt im- 
portance, and that the friendſhip which 
gives a right to them brings along with it 
the moſt ellential advantages. 


The ſpirit of the world indeed, foſtered 
by avarice, a ſpirit which they who are 
actuated by it do ſometimes bluſh to own, 
ſuggeſts an opinion, that nothing can be an 
adequate exertion, or infallible evidence of 
friendſhip, but what contributes in ſome 
way or another to a man's influence or to 
his figure in life. As if a purple robe were 
a defence againſt pain, remorſe, deſpair, 
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or death! or as if riches that are ſaid, and I 
believe, often thought to be able to purchaſe 
every thing, could buy the pleaſures of a 
conſcience, an exemption from the 
ſtings of a bad one, a happy exit out of this 
world, or'a right to the tree of life! Ye 
ſimple ones, how lang will ye love ſimplici- 
ty*? Ye are wiſe in the eſteem of the 
children of this world; but liſten to the 
verdict of a more impartial jury; let rea- 
ſon, experience, and inſpiration ſpeak. 
Since the creation of the world, mere riches 
or power could never render a human 
creature truly great, or truly happy. But 
I could mention many who are juſtly con- 
ſidered as lights of the world, who, though 
deſtitute of every gaudy trapping, and with- 
out any one of the boaſted advantages of 
life, will ſhine for ever with the luftre of 
commanding virtue. Think of thoſe who 
had neither ſtaff, nor ſcrip, nor WN of 
raiment, and of whom the world was 
worthy, Where indeed are the people * 
brated in the annals of time who do not 


Þ Prov. i. a2. 
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glory in rewarding the poverty and the 
merit of ſome of their anceſtors ? Reflect 
on theſe and a thouſand things that will oc- 
cur, and be perſuaded that, in renouncing 
the vanities and grandeurs which you are 
too apt to admire, in revealing the doctrines 
of life and imnmortality, in exhibiting a pat- 
tern of perfect virtue, in offering to lead 
you by his Spirit in the paths of righteouſ- 
| Neſs, and in reconciling you to God by his 
crofs, your Maſter hath given you the moſt 
valuable and durable marks 6f his friend- 
ſhip and regard, 


But to mention a — particularly 
one of the moſt important advantages re- 
fulting from the friendſhip of Chriſt; I 
mean that ſecurity and thoſe hopes which 
it gives a man in the approach of death. 


A wife man prepares againſt many poſ- 
fible evils which may never befal him. 
But how fooliſhly improv ident is it, not to 
prepare againſt an evil that is certain? In 
youth it is wiſe to make proviſion for old 

4 | 
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age, to lay up in early years the conſolations 
which piety and active virtue can procure, 
to ſupport the feeble and tottering ſteps of 
fourſcore. Yet we may never arrive at 
that period. But death, we are ſure, is an 
event that will inevitably take place. The 
charms of ſorcerers, the hoards of miſers, 
the ſkill of phyſicians, the ſtrength of 
guards, can neither ſoothe; nor bribe, nor 

terrify, nor elude that awful meſſenger. 
How defirable is it then that we ſhould be 
prepared to meet him with alacrity and 
fortitude ! Death, my brethren, is natu- 
rally a tremendous form, and we ſtand in 
heed of aid when called to encounter it.- 
It will introduce us to a new and unknown 
country z and we ſhall ſigh for ſome friend- 
ly conductor to take us by the hand. If in 
this ſtruggle and the ſcene that ſucceeds it, 
the father could enjoy the company of his 
ſon, the huſband the ſociety of his wife, 
and if brothers could lend each other aſ- 
ſiſtance, it might inſpire ſome courage. 
But nature forbids the intercourſe, Yet 
the chriſtian who relies on the promiſes of 
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Jeſus, knows that he ſhall not engage in 
that ſtruggle, nor enter on that ſcene 
alone or unſupported. ben he walks 
through the valley of the ſhadow of death, be 
will fear no evil, for the Lord, the ſhep- 
herd of ſouls, is with him, his rod and his 
Half ſhall comfort him d. RecolleCting the 
gracious declaration of Jeſus, M Poſoever 
doth the will of my Father who is in heaven, 
the ſame is my mother and ſiſter and bro- 
ther", his fluttering heart is inſpired with 
courage, and elated with hope : he departs 
in peace to his native land, truſting to the 
guidance and protection of his almighty 
Friend. Where now are ye, ye gilded 
proſpects, ye gay deluſions, ye pleaſing 
dreams? Where now all the boaſted 
ſchemes and hopes of the covetous, the 
voluptuous and the vain? Lo! They are 
vaniſhed, they are nothing. And a ſerene, 
a happy death is all in all. You can- 
not deny the doctrine: but do you doubt 
the power of the friendſhip of Jeſus? Do 


Pfalm xxiii, 4. Matth. xii. 50, 
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you doubt that a conſciouſneſs of It is able 
to confer this compoſure, and this felicity ? 
Conſult the. apoſtles : enquire at the mar- 
tyrs : recollect the laſt moments of the 
beſt men whom you have known to die in 
the full exerciſe of their reaſan : Lot yhans- 
bear witneſs to them 1 appeal, 


2KinGs viii. 13. 


Aud Hazael ſaid, But what, is thy ſervant a 


dog; that he fhould do this great thing? 


T happened that Ben-hadad king of Sy- 
ria when he was fick; heard of the pro- 
phet Eliſha's being at Damaſcus. Prompt- 
ed by a curioſity about the future that 
ſeems natural to man, and anxious to know 
before-hand the event of his diſtemper, he 
ſends Hazael, one of his miniſters and fa- 
vourites, to enquire of the prophet whether 
he ſhould recover or not? In obedience to 
his maſter's commands, Hazael went to exe- 
cute his commiſſion, and according to the 
cuſtom of thoſe days, took along with him a 
preſent of every good thing of Damaſcus, 


In the moſt reſpectful manner he delivers 


his meſſage ; for he ſtood before the pro- 
phet and ſaid, Thy ſon Ben-hadad king if 
Syria hath ſent me to thee, ſaying, Shall | 


us, 
vers 


pro- 
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recover if this di 60 65 The anſwer of Eli- 
ſha was myſterious, and probably not per- 
fectly underſtood by Hazael. Go, ſays the 
prophet, ſay unto him, Thou mayeft certainly 
recover; howbeit, the Lord hath ſhewed me, 
that he ſhall ſurely die. Then fixing his 
countenance- ſteadily for ſome time, atid 
exhibiting .the moſt natural and ſtriking 


ſigns of inward emotion and agitation of 


ſpirit, he began to weep. Surpriſed at his 
tears, Hazael enquired the cauſe, and he 
anſwered in theſe remarkable words, Be- 
cauſe I know the evil that thou wilt do to 
the children of Iſrael ; their ſtrong holds wilt 
thou ſet on fire, and their young men wilt thou 
ſlay with the fword, and wilt daſh their chil= 
dren, and rip up their women with child. 
Such barbarous and cruel deeds ſeemed ſo 
ſhocking, that in the words of our text, 
Hazael in the ſtrongeſt manner expreſſes 
his deteſtation of them. And Hazael ſaid, 
But what, is thy ſervant a dog, that he ſhould 
40 this great thing ? 


e 
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It does not appear that this anſwer of 
Hazael was the effect of hypocriſy, or any 
artful deſign to conceal his real ſentiments, 
it proceeded from the natural and imme- 
diate dictates of his heart. Yet from the 
atrocious crime he committed the very 
next day in murdering his maſter, we have 
no reaſon to doubt, that in the war which 
he afterwards carried on againſt the united 
armies of the kings of Iſrael and Judah, 
the prophet's prediction was fully accom- 
pliſhed. And indeed, when we attend to 
what paſles in the world, we muſt be ſen- 
fible that the caſe of Hazael, tho' it may 
be uncommon in its degree, is far from 


being ſingular in its kind. 


To trace then the cauſes of this aſtoniſh- 
ing ignorance of ourſelves, appears to be a 
ſubject of very general uſe and importance, 
When the caules of a diſeaſe are diſtinly 
known, the application of proper remedies 
will prove more eaſy and more certain. I 
intend therefore in the following diſcourſe, 
to point out ſome of the principal reaſons, 
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upon which the igriorance of wicked men 
concerning themſelves, and the ftrange 
partiality in their judgments as to their 
future conduct, are founded; and to con- 
clude with a few practical inferences from 
what is delivered. ä 


In entering upon my ſubject, I would 
remark, that ignorance of ourſelves is of 
two kinds; Ignorance with regard to our 
paſt actions, and ignorance as to the future 


conduct we ſhall maintain in life. Of the 
firſt kind the ſcripture affords us a very 


remarkable inſtance in the caſe of David, 
who, induced by the ftriking allegory of 
Nathan, unknowingly paſſed the ſevereſt 
ſentence upon himſelf. But it is ignorance 
of the ſecond kind I mentioned, of which 
there is ſo ſtrong an example exhibited to 
us in the text, which I now purpoſe to 
conſider, Hazael was ſo blind to his own 
character, that he believed himſelf wholly 
incapable of the crimes which he afterwards 
committed, Whence could this proceed ? 
or how does it happen, that the declara- 
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tions of men in ſimilar circumſtances are 


ſo little to be relied upon? 


The firſt and moſt obvious cauſe of this 
ignorance of men proceeds from the total 
want of attention to, and reflection upon 
their real characters and tempers. Is it ſur- 
priſing that a man ſhould be ignorant of a 
ſubject which he has never conſidered? 
Is the meaneſt art and employment of life 
to be learned without ſome pains and ap- 
plication? It is needleſs to give a particular 
inſtance in any one profeſſion; for it holds 


true in every one of them, that before any 


perſon underſtands it, he muſt be taught 
by another, or beſtow labour and diligence 
himſelf. Can we expect that the general 
rule is not to take place with reſpect to the 
knowledge of our own minds? But are not 


a thouſand ſubjects of leſs utility and im- 


portance, more the ſubjects of our reflection 
and meditation, than our own hearts and 


tempers? For rendering ſubjects more plain 


and intelligible, the ingenuity of men has 


n 


deviſed various methods, and theſe methods 
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are attended to by thoſe whoſe concern it 
is; but inſtead of uſing and applying thoſe 


rules which might be proper and uſeful, 


in order to make us acquainted with our- 
ſelves, are not moſt men more anxious to 
find out a variety of expedients, by which 
| they may fortify and confirm themſelves 
in their ignorance ? Need I point out to 
you that entire diſſipation of thought, that 
unremitting purſuit of pleaſure, that per- 
petual levity, which are conſidered not only 


as arts to obtain preſent gratifications, but 


partly proſecuted with the very view I 
mentioned before, to keep men ſtrangers 
to themſelves, their tempers, and their diſ- 
poſitions? Can you name an enemy that 


ſeems more to be an object of fear to great 
numbers than reflection? In this ſituation 
it would be next to a miracle, if a man 


were not arent of himſelf. 


I acknowledge that one muſt be in ſome 


meaſure conſcious of what paſſes in his 


mind. The objects he purſues muſt be 


perceived by him; he muſt feel the paſſions 
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he is perpetually endeavouring to gratify, 
But theſe are merely facts which he remem- 
bers to-day, but forgets to-morrow. To 
the generality of men they are like dividing 
the waters of a river by your hand; it is 
no ſooner removed than the ſtream joins, 
and you can diſcern no mark where the 
breach was. For inftance, what courſe of 
life may we ſuppoſe Hazael to have led 
before his interview with the prophet ? 
Educated at the court of a powerful mo- 
narch, by whoſe favour he poſſeſſed a high 
place, would it be a ſingular caſe, if he 
had devoted his whole time to the func- 
tions of his office, and the indulgence of 
his defires? It had prrhaps been frequently 
a queſtion with him, How hall I preferve 

and encreafe my power ? but he had pro- 
bably never afked himſelf, What have I 
done to diſgrace my ſtation? or, How ſhall 
I aQt to be worthy of the favour and dig- 
nity which I enjoy ? Thoſe features of his 
former character, which might have given 
a man of penetration cauſe to ſuſpect, 
that in caſe he ſhould arrive at ſupreme 


power, he would act the cruel fcenes 
which the prophet predicted, Hazael him- 
ſelf had probably never attended to in any 
other manner, than as a man beholding his 
natural face in a glaſs: for he beholdeth 
himſelf, and goeth his way, and ftraight- 
way forgetteth what manner of man he was*, 
But even this ſupine thoughtleſſneſs and 
inattention is not the only, nor perhaps 
the chief cauſe why bad men form ſo 
partial a judgment in their own favour, 
and believe that they are free from the 
vices which lurk in ſome ſecret corner of 
the heart, and which wait but for a proper 
ſeaſon to unfold themſelves. 


* 


To account then for this more fully, I 
would obſerve in the ſecond place, that 
there is implanted in man a natural ab- 
horrence of that which is evil, and a na- 
tural ſympathy for the ſufferings of others. 
Tho' we are in a corrupted and depraved 
ſtate, yet in theſe reſpects we bear the 
marks of a divine original. The ſoul of man, 


* James i. 23, 24. 
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which is the workmanſhip of God, is at 


variance, in its ſentiments at leaſt, with 
every cruel and barbarous action. Allow 
the unprejudiced and genuine feelings of 
the heart to judge, and nature itſelf will 
not err in applauding the virtuous and the 
worthy part, and condemning the contra- 
ry. If we convey our thoughts back to 
paſt ages, and obſerve tyrants depopulating 
kingdoms, and innocent ſubjects ſuffering 
under their rod, does not an honeſt indig- 
nation ſpring up againſt the former, and a 
powerful ſympathy exert itſelf in favour of 
the latter? By his cruel decree, Herod 
fills the ſtreets of Bethlehem and the coaſts 
round about with lamentation, weeping, 
and great mourning. Herod, the barba- 
rous deed has devoted thy name to infamy. 
thro' all ages! Ye wretched mothers, while 
humanity remains, the tear of pity and of 
virtue will never be denied as a tribute 
due to your ſufferings ! 


Now this abhorrence of evil, and this 
ſympathy and forrow for the miſeries of 
7 
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others, are not principles which are con- 
| fined to the virtuous and religious; they 
naturally operate upon all. By a ſeries of 
wicked actions the impious try to ſtifle, 
and to overcome them; but till they are 
trampled upon a thouſand times they are 
not totally extinguiſhed. A ſilent and a 
ſeared conſcience, is not an 5 or ſpeedy 
acquiſition. 


When therefore cruel and barbarous ac- 
tions are repreſented to us, we recoil, as it 
were, from the thought of them. If the 
paſſions which prompt to them are aſleep 
(and this will often be the caſe with the 
worlt of men) the better principles of our 
nature reſume a ſhare of their native vigour, 
and we cannot perſuade ourſelves that we 
would really practiſe what we ſo ſincerely 
abhor, or occaſion to others thoſe ſuffer- 
ings which excite our pity to thoſe that 
feel them. Let us obſerve whether the 
caſe mentioned in the text does not con- 
firm this reaſoning. Surely to ravage a 
country with fire and ſword, to maſlacre 
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men, women, and children, not to relent 
at the cry of innocence, to ſteel the heart 
againſt the tears of a defenceleſs mother, 
and not to ſpare even the helpleſs, un- 
complaining babe who had never ſeen 
the light, are deeds of the utmoſt inhu- 
manity. The man who could look for- 
ward, and view himſelf as the author of 
theſe, would be more than a monſter. At 
this time Hazael was removed from every 
thing that right excite his vicious appe- 
tite. In the preſence of a perſon whoſe 
very appearance made him the object of 
reverence, he could not but feel the na- 
tural riſings of his ſoul in favour of virtue 
and goodneſs. In this ſituation was it any 
wonder, that this man, habitually unac- 
quainted with himſelf, ſhould exclaim a- 
gainſt his being capable of thoſe crimes, 
the very naming of which chill the blood, 
and overwhelm the ſoul? But what, is 
thy ſervant a deg, that he ſhould da this great 
thing? By being capable of ſo atrocious 
deeds, I ſhould not only renounce the 
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principles of virtue, but the very nature 
of a man. 


In the third place: The partiality which 
bad men ſhow in judging of themſelves, 
and their ignorance of their real characters, 
are partly founded in the nature of vice, 


Vice when it is continued, not only cor- 
rupts the heart, but perverts the judgment. 
By its deceitfulneſs man is hardened againſt 
the ſenſe of thoſe crimes he has already 
committed, and what is ſtranger ſtill, while 
his heart condemns them in others, he 
continues to commit them himſelf, with- 
out being ſenſible that he is guilty of them. 
Vice is the greateſt, perhaps the only ſor- 
cereſs upon the face of the earth. Thoſe 
who drink of her cup, becoming intoxi- 
cated with it, do not perceive objects in 
their true and proper light. Like men in- 
fected with ſome diſeaſes which confer the 
ſame colour upon every thing they look at, 
the vicious often view themſelves, not as 
they truly are, but thro' a falſe and deceit- 
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ful medium which has a power to give a 
ſemblance of health to ſickneſs, of honeſty 


to corruption, and of rectitude to the great- 
eſt deformity. 


The faſcination of fin then engaging men 
to form ſo wrong a judgment of the preſent 
ſtate of their temper, and leaving them by 
a ſtrange deluſion in poſſeſſion of their na- 
tural principles, while they are counter- 
acting their dictates ; it is impoſſible, but 
they will be ſtill more partial, as to the judg- 
ment of their future conduct. The prin- 
ciples that have been already taken notice 
of, combine with the bewitching nature of 
ſin in this caſe to blind their eyes, and to in- 
creaſe their ignorance. But farther it is to 
be obſerved, that vice is likewiſe in its na- 
ture gradual and progreflive. It is known 
even to a proverb, that no perſon becomes 
altogether wicked on a ſudden The inter- 
mediate ſteps muſt be as it were meaſured 
before one reaches the ſummit. The checks 
of natural conſcience are not reſtrained at 
once. Take an Ahab, or a Jezebel, a 
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Manaſſes, or a Herod, and the leaſt re- 
fleion will convince us that they arrived 
at the high pitch of wickedneſs which have 


rendered them objects of deteſtation, only 
by degrees. Obſerve a young perſon at his 


entering upon vice. The firſt crimes he 
commits are gone about with a timid look 
and trembling heart. He ſeems to be con- 
ſcious,- that the eye of Ged is upon him, 


and that he is offering an indignity to his 


own nature. But in a little time with leſs re- 


morſe and apprehenſion than the firſt ſteps 


in vice occaſioned, he proceeds to daring 
crimes which he could not have ſuffered 
himſelf to think of, even for a long time 
after he was the ſervant of ſin. Habits of 


fin, like other habits, require time to form 


them ; but when rooted, and ſtrengthened 


by a frequent exerciſe, they totally change 
the nature, and render us perfectly different 


creatures from what we were. 


Thie progreſs of vice may be therefore 
compared to the rolling of a ſtone down 
a declivity : at firſt it moves ſlowly and 
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gently, but before it reaches the bottom it 
acquires an impetuoſity and force that are 
irreſiſtible. If you were to view a river at 
the place of its riſe, you will ſee a ſmall 


ſtream, whoſe courſe might be eaſily ſtopped 


or changed; but as you trace it, it ſtill in- 
creaſes, till it cannot be reſtrained by the 
power of man. When Hazael ſtood before 
the prophet, he had travelled but a ſhort 
way in the path of vice; but he neither 


had the reſolution, nor the inclination to 


controul his irregular appetites. Eliſha, 
by the ſpirit which dwelled in him, unveil- 
ed the future. He pointed out ſome of 


the ſcenes which this man was to act in the 


ſucceeding part of his journey ; but they 
were too diſtant, they were too unlike the 
paſt, and they depended too much upon paſ- 
ſions that were at preſent quiet and dor- 
mant, for the perſon himſelf to be ſenſible of 
them. More impartiality than can be ex- 
pected is requiſite for a vicious man to judge 
fairly of his preſent ſtate ; but to diſcern 
whether keen deſires, violent paſſions, an 
unſubdued ſpirit, fit opportunities, and in- 
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veterate habits may at length carry him, is 
almoſt impoſſible. To acknowledge the 
pitch of vice to which he may be brought, 
would be to ſuppoſe himſelf much worſe 
than he really is. 


Finally, my brethren; another reaſon 
why wicked men are apt to flatter them 
ſelves with their being incapable of many 
vices which they afterwards commit, may 
be diſcerned from the nature of temptation; 
There are a great many of the moſt heinous: 
crimes that man can be guilty of; to which 
no particular principle or paſſion in his na- 
ture leads him, To delight in cruelty, is in 
no ſenſe natural to man; and it is but ſel= 
dom acquired. But this forms no ſufficient 
ſecurity againſt dur committing eruel ac- 
tions. The feeling no propenſity towards 
them, but on'the contrary an averſion; gives 
a bias to our judgment, and makes us be- 
lieve that we ſhall never be ſtained by 
them: but the danger lies, not from a di- 
rect deſire, but from ſeeing ſuch and ſuch 
actions neceſſary to obtain certain ends 
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upon which our hearts are ſet. The promp- 
ter to cruel and barbarous actions is not a 
ND. ky 
love of cruelty ; but the temptation. may 
ariſe either from unlimited ambition, un- 
controuled luſts, or a thirſt of revenge. 
Temptation does not always intrude itſelf 
upon us. Till objects that excite the ap- 
petites of wicked men are in ſome mea- 
ſure within their reach, they ſeldom wiſh 
for the attainment of them, In the mean 
time the paſſions which rule them are as it 
were aſleep: they conceal themſelves from 
the view even of thoſe who are governed by 
them. But no ſooner is the temptation of- 
fered, than they awake with all their fury, 
and while their ſway prevails, plunge the 
man into excefles which he could not have 
believed himſelf capable of committing. 


— 


The man who ſuffers one unlawful paſ- 
ſion to obtain the empire over his heart, has 
really every thing to fear. He ſubmits to 
the dominion of a tyrant who will bear no 


refuſal, and will never ſuffer a command 
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to be diſputed. Let us conſider the caſe of 
that man whom our text repreſents to us. 


He was the favourite and miniſter of a 
powerful ſovereign. To obtain this office 
had been at firſt probably the higheſt aim 
of his ambition. But now he was within 
one ſtep of the throne, his maſter's ſickneſs 
opens the proſpect ; being accidentally left 
alone with him, the whole force of tempta- 
tion overwhelms his ſoul, and the crown 
appears ready to fall on his own head. The 
demon takes full poſſeſſion of his heart; 
and the man who never before, perhaps in 
any flagrant inſtance, had tranſgreſſed the 
duty of a faithful ſubject, now impelled by 
the luſt of power, murders his benefaQtor' 
and his king. Will dominion thus ac- 
quired be ſolicitous about the juſtice of the 
means by which it muſt be preſerved ? or 
will revenge never actuate the heart which: 
ambition has ſo thoroughly - corrupted ? 
Believe it not. If one devil enters, there 
will be ſeven ready to follow. What are 
the lives of a thouſand innocent perſons to 
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the man who has never endeavoured te 
reſtrain his ambition, his revenge, or his 
pride? The ſword of Hazael is unſheath- 
ed; his unlawful paſſions impel him; and 
the miſerable inhabitants of Judea feel that 
all his ſentiments of humanity are but na 
barriers againſt their force, 


Thus I have endeavoured to trace ſome 
of the principal cauſes why wicked men 
are ſo ignorant of themſelves, and form 
ſuch a partial judgment with regard to 
their future conduct. Let us now attend 
to ſome of the practical inſtructions which 
this ſubject affords, In the firſt place, we 
may obſerve in general from what has been 
faid, how ſolid a foundation is laid in hu- 
man nature for virtue and religion. They 
approve themſelves to the natural feelings- 
of men, and whatſoever is contrary to them 
is naturally hated and abhorred. It is not 
the language of the good only, How ami- 
able is virtue ! but even the wicked give 
their teſtimony to the ſame truth. O vir- 
tue] at thy image the worſt muſt bow; and 
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while they deſpiſe thy counſel, they muſt 
yet confeſs thy authority. In this ſituation 
how inexcuſable are they who would deny 
the difference between virtue and vice, good 
and evil! On the other hand, let it be ever 
our care to maintain the rights of the for- 
mer ſacred and inviolable. Let that holy 
religion which beſt unfolds its precepts, 
whoſe Author gave a living example of its 
perfection, whoſe rewards, promiſes and 
threatnings are its ſureſt and its chief ſup- 
ports, be ever dearer to us than life itſelf, 
If not only by the light of nature, but by 
the clearer light of revelation, we muſt be 
fully ſenſible of the beauty of holineſs, 
let us follow after the practice of it, But 
more particularly, I would obſerve, from 
what hath been ſaid concerning the pro- 
greſs of vice, the great danger, and fatal. 
conſequences of a firſt departure from the 
paths of integrity. The man who once ſuf- 
fers himſelf to be allured by fin, knows not 
how far he may proceed. / ſinners there- 
fore entice thee, ſaith the wiſe man, my for 
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conſent thou not: In this caſe a little haven 

leaveneth the whole lump. Let no perſon 

give up with that which 1s good and right, 

preſuming that he will top when he pleaſes, 

I preſent you with a picture at which you 
ſtartle ;z yet if you are now initiated into 
vice, let a few years reyolve, and you your- 
ſelves will perhaps be the original. Let me 
therefore with earneſtneſs exhort every one, 
and young people in particular, in the words 
of Solomon, Enter not into the path of the 
wicked, and go not in the way of evil men, 
Avoid it, paſs not by it, turn from it, and 
paſs away", Temptation, my brethren, is 
powerful; we know not whether we ſhall be 
able to endure it, With fervency of heart 
then let us offer up that petition which is 
enjoined by our Maſter, who knew the 
heart, its weakneſs and its feebleneſs; Lead 
us not into temp tation x. 


Laſtly: From what has been ſaid, we 
may ſee the neceſſity of endeavouring to 
conquer every irregular and unlawful ap- 
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petite. The train of vices, which one evil 
paſſion may lead us into, may be vaſtly 
great, Not only are we liable to thoſe 
which have that paſſion for their object, 
but to a variety of others which may appear 
as means neceſſary in order to obtain its 
gratification. A city may be betrayed by 
one ſecret enemy, as well as by a thouſand. 
Beſides, my brethren, the fact is, that our 
ſins and our follies proceed more from one 
principal paſſion than from a variety of leſſer 
ones. This ruling paſſion is commonly the 
ſource of moſt of our errors; let us endea- 
vour thoroughly to ſubdue it. I conclude 
my diſcourſe in the words of the apoſtle, 
Let us therefore lay aſide every weight, and 
the fin that doth ſo eaſily beſet us, and let us 
run with patience the race that is ſet before 
us, looking unto Jeſus, the author and the 
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AcTs xxiy. 25. 


ht as he reaſoned of ri igbteouſneſs, MES 
perance and judgment to come, Felix 
trembled. | 


ROM the preceding part of this hif- 
| tory we learn that the Jews enter- 
tained a moſt violent enmity againſt Paul, 
becauſe they apprehended that he had an 
intention of deſtroying the whole fabrick 
of their law and polity. As ſoon as they 
knew of his being at Jeruſalem, they | laid 
hold on him, and having obtained leave 
from the chief captain to ſcourge him, 
they bound him with thongs, and were 
preparing to execute the ſentence, when 
the apoſtle claimed the privilege of a 
Roman citizen, By this means he was 
delivered from the open effects of their 
malice; but intent on his deſtruction, they 
entered into a ſecret combination againſt 
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his life. Paul having been informed of 
this by his ſiſter's ſon, deſired him to go 
to Lyſias, and to make the matter known 
to him. Upon being informed of the 
plot, Lyſias ſends him under a ſtrong 
guard to Ceſarea, to be examined by Felix 
the Roman governor. The character of 
Felix, from the beſt accounts we have of 
him, is ſhortly this. He had paved his way 
to his preſent power by ſeveral intrigues, 
and the favour of ſome retainers to the court 
of Rome, at that time the moſt corrupted 
and vicious. He had been very active in 
the puniſhment and ſuppreſſion of robberies, 
which were then very frequent in Judea; 
and this gave occaſion to the encomium 
of Tertullus in the beginning of his ora- 
tion. But he had been guilty of the groſſeſt 
partiality, and of the moſt ſcandalous vio- 
lations of juſtice in many inſtances, and 
of a moſt inhuman murder in the caſe of 
Jonathan the high-prieſt. At the period 
to which our text refers, he alſo lived 
in an infamous commerce with Druſilla, 
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whom he had ſeduced to leave her lawful 
huſband, and to remain with him. 


Before this man Paul is brought to anſwer 
for himſelf, and an accuſation having been 
preferred againſt him by Tertullus, whom 
the high-prieſt and elders had employed 
for this purpoſe, he delivered his defence 
with ſuch fortitude, magnanimity and 
force, that tho' Felix could not reſolve to 
acquit him, yet he ordered ſeveral indul- 
gences to be ſhewn him in his confinement, 
and left him with ſome curioſity to hear 
him again more fully concerning that cauſe 
which had occaſioned his impriſonment. 
Accordingly, a few days after, he ſends for 
him, that he himſelf together with Druſilla, 
might receive ſome information concern- 


ing the doctrine of Chriſt, 
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It was at this time that the apoſtle, among 
other articles of the chriſtian faith, inſiſted 
particularly on thoſe, which' might moſt 
readily touch the governor's conſcience and 
Jead him to repentance and amendment; 


— me 
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on the indiſpenſible neceſſity of obſerving 
the rules of juſtice. and righteouſneſs ; of 
ſubmitting ourſelves to the laws of temper- 
ance and ſobriety ; and on the certainty of 
that final judgment, wherein a retribution 
will be awarded according to our deſerts. 


Upon theſe ſubjects he ſpoke with ſuch 


energy and power, that the governor wag 
alarmed, and agitated by the violent emo- 
tions of fear and remorſe. And as he rea- 
ſened of righteouſneſs, temperance, and -of 
judgment to _ Felix trembled, 


From this portion of ſacred hiſtory I in- 
tend to deduce ſome reflections, which may, 
by the bleſſing of God, have a tendency to 
reclaim us from iniquity, or eſtabliſh us in 
religion and virtue. 


In the firſt place, I obſerve from this paſ- 
ſage, that God has diſcovered to us, by the 
immediate information of our own minds, 
ſome of the moſt eſſential parts of our duty 
and obligations. Paul properly ſpoke be- 
fore Felix concerning righteouſneſs and 
temperance, and appealed to his own mind 
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for the conviction of the indiſpenſible oblj. 
gation of theſe virtues. The ſame apoſtle 
tells us in another place, God hath not left 
himſelf without witneſs * at any time ; and 
that the Gentiles which have not the law, 
immediately delivered from heaven, theſe 
having not the law, are a law unto them- 
ſelves, their conſcience alſo bearing witneſs, 
and their thoughts meanwhile accuſing or 
elſe excuſing one another dv. The great rules 
for the regulation of life and manners are 
not left for the ſubjects of deep enquiry 
and abſtruſe reſearches, but by the finger 
of God himſelf they are imprinted on our 
minds in the moſt legible characters; for 
when God formed man at firſt, he formed 
him after his own image, and gave him 
eyes to ſee, and underſtanding to diſcern 
between good and evil: a heart to approve 
of, and delight in the former, and to abhor 
and diſapprove of the latter; and though 
the brightneſs of the divine image is ſullied 
in the human ſoul, yet it is not totally 
deſtroyed. In what region of the earth was 
ingratitude ever approved and rewarded ? 
Adds xiv. 17. d Rom, ii. 14. | 
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Did injuſtice or cruelty, as ſuch, ever meet 
with the ſanction of the law? Or have not 
piety, juſtice and clemency always, and in 
all countries approved themſelves. true, 
lovely, and of good report ? | 


It is acknowledged, that when we conſi- 
der things in one view, we are apt to think 
that the particular laws of ſtates, or eſta- 
bliſhed cuſtoms of nations, have often con- 
tradicted the general laws of nature. But 
were we to examine the appearances which 
ſuggeſt this thought, or even to conſider 
thoſe inſtances in which the contradiction 
was real, they might be accounted for with- 
out overturning the principle now eſtabliſh- 


ed. The great rules of morals may have 
been naturally diſcovered ; and yet when 


men have endeavoured to claſs duties, and 
to deſcend to a greater ſpeciality than the 
plain ſuggeſtions of the mind dictated, or 
to fix the different merits of duties, where 
there ſeemed to be a competition, or to 
determine Preciſely what were the proper 
external marks of our internal diſpoſition, 
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then they may have erred, and been much 
miſled. We muſt make allowances too for 
wrong education, violent paſſions, unthink- 
ing levity, or unreaſonable fears. Theſe 
often gave riſe to extravagant and abſurd 
inſtitutions, which were afterwards recom- 
mended by cuſtom, and thus implicitly 
received and implicitly obeyed. In this 
manner the candle of the Lord may, by 
degrees, be almoſt extinguiſhed ; darkneſs 
may overwhelm the foul, and error be 
embraced as truth. 


This was actually the caſe in a great 
meaſure, when the fun of righteouſneſs 
appeared in the world, to rekindle the ſa- 
cred flame in the human mind, to point 
out our duty, and to lead us by his Spirit 
in the path of righteouſneſs. But is it not 
one of the great excellencies of our holy 
religion, that it approves itſelf in the 
ftrongeſt manner to mankind, by its con- 
formity to their natural principles of piety, 
juſtice, charity and temperance ? 

. 
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The commandments preferibed by it, 
are not hidden from us, neither are they 
far off, They are not in heaven, that thou 
ſhouldt ſay, Who ſhall go up to heaven for us 
and bring them to us, that we may hear 


them and do them? neither are they beyond 


the ſea, that thou fhouldſt ſay, Who ſhall go 
ever the ſea for us, and bring them to us, 
that we may hear them and do them? but 
they are very nigh unto thee, even in thy 
mouth and in thy heart, that thou mayſt do 
theme. And indeed, had we not minds 
formed for the knowledge and ſervice of 
God, for the love of mankind, and for 
the obſervance of the rules of temperance _ 
and ſobriety, we could not be the objects 
of religion: for religion does not beſtow _ 
upon us new feelings; it only applies to 
thoſe feelings which God has given us. 
Even where it points out duties, of which 
we ſhould have otherwiſe been ignorant, 
{till the obligation to theſe may be diſcern- 
ed from their being ſuitable to thoſe prin- 
ciples which the author of religion at firſt 
impreſſed upon our hearts. 
© Deut, xxx. 11, 12, 13, 14. 
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Secondly, In the verſe now under con- 
ſideration, we have a very ſtriking inſtance 
of the power with which conſcience is in- 
veſted, not only to inform us of our duty, 
but to puniſh us for the breach of it. Paul 
reaſoned of righteouſneſs, from which Fe- 
lix, as a magiſtrate, as a judge, and as a 
private perſon, had often departed, Felix 
lived in a moſt infamous commerce with 
Druſilla; Paul therefore diſcourſed of 
temperance, Of the obligations to righte- 
ouſneſs and temperance; Felix, tho' neither 
a Jewnor a Chriſtian, wasnot ignorant: and 
when his tranſgreſſion of theſe obligations 
was recalled to his mind, it naturally excit- 
ed ſenſations of pain and remorſe; But 
when the miniſter of Chriſt repreſented to 
him. the awful retribution for the deeds 
done in the body, then his inmoſt foul was 
rouſed, The apoſtle's words coincided 
with his own natural apprehenſions, and 
the vengeance of heaven ſeemed already to 
have overtaken him. His whole frame was 
agitated ; and, unable to bear it longer, he 
immediately remanded the priſoner. 
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Thü God has conferred upon conſclence 
z moſt ſacred authority, which no man can 
violate withdut being ſelf· condemned and 
ſuffering the moſt terrible puniſhment 
from its reproaches; Of this we have the 
fulleſt atteſtations in h 1 7, both ſacred and 
profane: In the heigtiteF proſperity indeed, 
2 fenſe of guilt may be ſometimes overs = 
powered and laid aſleep; but the leaſt acci- 
dent or aMiction awakens it, and ſhews that 
the fire had decayed for a little, only to 
flame with the greater violence. Even proſ- 
perity does not always prevent the ſenſe of 
guilt: remorſe; like ſome inveterate and in- 
curable diſeaſe, preys conſtantly upon the 
heart of thoſe who by their deeds have 
given birth to it, and ſhews that their judg- 
ment lingereth not. We havea very ftriking 
inſtance of this in one of the tyrants bf Si- 
ily. After acquiring the royal authority 
by injuſtice; cruelty, and murder; he lived 
in the utmoſt ſplendour; but he was con- 
ſtantly harraſſed by tormenting fears, pro- 
ceeding from his aggravated. guilt. He 
dreaded the Je F of his erimes 
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from his domeſtics, and his very children, 
One of his miniſters having aſked the poſ- 
ſeſſion of his ſplendid ſtation for a day; he 
cloathed him in his royal robes, placed him 
upon his throne, ſet before him the moſt 
coſtly entertainment, and ordered the moſt 
illuſtrious attendance to be paid him; but 
as an emblem of the continual apprehenſion 
of his own mind, he ſuſpended a naked 
ſword from the ceiling by a ſingle hair, di- 
rectly above his head; and thus he ſat con- 
ſtantly dreading that the day in which he 
attained his wiſhed- for dignity would prove 
the laſt of his life. I need not make any 
remarks on this hiſtory, nor multiply ex- 
amples of wretches, who from awakened 
conſciences have endured miſery ſimilar to 
that of this tyrant. The wicked are lik: 
the troubled fea, when it cannot reſt, whoſe 
waters caſt up mire and dirt. There is no 
peace, ſaith my God, to the wicked. A re- 
ſpite indeed may, by want of reflection, by 
difſipation or ſome other cauſe, be obtained 
for a little from the reproaches of a guilty 
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conſcience; but this can never be called 
true peace. | | 


It is a very remarkable property of this 
faculty, that it applies any ſuffering which 
befals a perſon to the crime which it con- 
demns, tho' it be not directly inflicted as a 
puniſhment for that crime, and forces him 
to conſider it as a token of the juſt ven- 
geance of heaven. We are not informed, 
that any puniſhment immediately followed, 
upon the crime of Jacob's ſons, in ſelling 
their brother as a ſlave, or that they were 
touched with a ſenſe of their iniquity; but 
they were no ſooner impriſoned in Egypt, 
after an interval of many years, under a 
pretence of their being ſpies (which, if they 
had been as innocent in other reſpects, as 
they were in this, might have appeared an 
event in the ordinary courſe of Providence)» 
than their conſciences immediately applied 
the puniſhment as the juſt reward of their 
guilt. Therefore do they ſay to one another, 
Me are verily guilty concerning our brother; 
in that we ſaw the 88 of his foul when 
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he beſought us, and we would not hear; thert= 
fare is this diftreſs come upon uss. 


It is farther worthy of obſervation, that, 
even where the mind is left in uncertainty 
as to the import of any unuſual event, a 
guilty conſcience is immediately rouſed and 
dreads the worſt, When Belſhazzar fat at 
his feaſt, and the hand appeared writing 
on the wall, as he was ignorant of what 
was written, he might have imagined it to 
be good, as readily as evil: but his guilt 
was his interpreter; and tho' he did not 
underſtand the writing, this informed him, 
that it betokened no good to him. There- 
fore was his countenance changed, and his 
thoughts troubled him, ſo that the joints of 
his loins were looſed, and his knees ſmote one 
againſt another. How natural was it for 
conſcience to preſent the refle&tion to He- 
rod, when he heard of Chriſt's miraculous 
works, that it was John the baptiſt whom 
he had beheaded, that had ariſen from the 
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dead, and nnn thoſe wonderful 
things ? 


Conſcience then may be lulled for a lit- 
tle, but the moſt trivial thing imaginable 
may awaken it. 'The wieked man has rea- 
ſon to dread a dark night, a ſolitary ſitua- 
tion, an accidental expreſſion, any common 
or uncommon incident, When Felix called 
for the apoſtle, he intended nothing but 
a little entertainment ; but before he roſe, 
how juft reaſon had "be to ſay, as Ahab 
ſaid to Elijah, Haft thou found me, O mine 
enemys? The happineſs of the wicked, my 
brethren, may be compared to ſo many 
figures in the ſand : The wave no ſooner 
comes to the place where they are, than 
they are razed. By our Omnipotent Crea- 
tor conſcience is placed within our breaſts, 
as our ruling faculty. It eres its tribunal 
there, and accuſes, judges, acquits, or con- 
demns. How irreſiſtible its power ! Who 
ever exalted himſelf againſt it, and proſper- 
ed? Or what colour of life is ſo black and 
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diſmal as that, where a man is at enmity 
with his own mind ? 


In the third place, The text leads our 
view to two men of very oppoſite charac- 
ters, and in very different circumſtances; in 
ſuch a manner as tends to correct the judg- 
ment we are apt to form with regard to 
power and external appearances. We ſee 
Felix a Roman governor, ſurrounded with 
the miniſters of his will, attended to with 
all the marks of regard, ſpoken of with re- 
ſpeR, and addreſſed with that flattery which 
it requires an uncommon degree of virtue 
not to take pleaſure in. Would not the 
ambitious who moved in an inferior ſphere, 
Judge this man to be crowned, with a gar- 
land compoſed of flowers which conferred 
an uncommon luſtre and honour upon the 
wearer? yet liſtleſs days and hours are 

often the lot of the great. It was probably 
when neither buſineſs engaged him, nor a 
lawleſs or irregular appetite ſolicited a gra- 
tification, that he reſolved to hear Paul by 
way of entertainment, or perhaps out of 
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compliment to Druſilla, who was a Jewels, 

and might be ſomewhat intereſted in a 
_ cauſe, which had occaſioned ſuch an uproar 
at Jeruſalem. * Paul therefore is ſent for; 
and appearing before one, who had both the 
pretext, and the power of inflicting imme- 
diate death upon him, he ſeems the object 
which calamity had ſet up to pierce with 
her ſharpeſt darts. In the mind of the 
Romans who were' preſent, did not the 
deſire naturally ſpring up, and did not 
ardour give it utterance? May I ever be 
an attendant upon the happy Felix | but 
from the fears which poſſeſs, or the fate 
that may overtake that wretched priſoner, 
may I ever be delivered! 


But how widely does man misjudge, 
when he looks only at what ſtrikes the ex- 
ternal eye? For power and grandeur, tho' 
purſued with the utmoſt keenneſs as the 
companions, yea as the very parents of hap- 
pineſs, are frequently deceitful phantoms, 
totally unconnected with that great object 
of all human wiſhes. We have a very 
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ſtrong inſtance of this before us; a very 
little reflection will ſoon engage us to reck- 
on the priſoner the great and the happy man, 
and the judge the mean and the unhappy 
wretch. To be ſenſible of this, let us draw 
aſide the outward veil by which we may be 
Aupoſed upon, and lgok 1 into their hearts, 


Felix, then, was the ſubject of many 
ungovernable paſſions, which like ſo many 
harpies, continually cried for gratification; 
and that they might be gratified, plunged 
bim into a thouſand exceſles, the reflection 
upon which filled him with diſapprobation 
and abhorrence of himſelf. His guards 
ſurrounded him, and power employed all 
her artifices to make him happy; but from 
a ſecret corner guilt often bent his bow, and 
pierced him with the arrows, that are the 
moſt ſtrongly barbed, and the moſt deeply 
penetrating of any that are borne in the 
quiver of aſſliction. When he looked with- 
in, he diſcerned his ſoul to be black with 
guilt, Beyond the flecting and precarious 
proſpect of a few years, which even his paſt 
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gxperience could inform him, would be far 
from being years of unmixed joy, hope 
did not adminiſter from her cup one cor- 
dial drop to fupport his ſpirit ; but deſpair 
hovered round him, and tho' he avoided 
the ſight of this monſter with the greateſt 
care, yet ſhe often intruded into his pre- 
ſence, and overwhelmed his mind. For can 
we think, that the words of this priſoner 
rouſed terrors which had never been rouſed 
before, by any of thoſe purſuits in which he 
had been engaged, by any of thoſe injuries 
he had committed, or by any of that blood 
| he had ſhed? Be not deceived then. Felix, 
in ſpite of appearances, was the prey of 
ungovernable infatiable paſſions, at en- 
mity with himſelf, haunted by the ſenſe of 
his guilt, and often tormented with thoſe 
diſtreſſing fears, which were augmented by 
conſidering them as the preſage of future 
and greater puniſhment, 


Let us turn our view next to Paul. Tho 
ſtanding at the tribunal of a judge, and ac- 
cuſed as a criminal, yet what greatneſs, and 
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erectneſs of mind does he diſcover? Nei- 
ther the evils which ſurrounded him, nor 
the evils which threatened him, could over- 
whelm his mind, becauſe he had foreſeen 
them, and was willing to endure them for 
his Maſter's ſake. The tears of his friends 
were ready to break his heart, before he went 
up to Jeruſalem ; but at that very time he 
was ready to endure not only bonds, but 
death, for the name of the Lord Jeſus b. By 
what avenue was it poſſible for misfortune, 
grievous misfortune, to enter, and ſeize the 
man who could apply to himſelf this all- 
powerful conſolation ; Herein do I exerciſe 
. myſelf, to have always a conſcience void of 

offence toward God, and toward men? 
Bleſſed God! what a calmneſs and ſerenity 
does a clear conſcience diffuſe over the 
moſt diſagreeable external circumſtances ; 
while to a guilty mind, often in the very 
meridian of proſperity, there appears no- 
thing but darkneſs and deſpair ! 


And now, my brethren, | having from 
this portion of ſcripture ſhown the manner 
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in which God has diſcovered many branches 
of our duty; having illuſtrated the natural 
power and authority of conſcience; and hav- 
ing endeavoured. to eſtabliſh a juſt meaſure 
for eſtimating human happineſs; let me 
draw a few inferences by way of application. 


We have ſeen that even the light of na- 
ture pointed out the duty of man in many 
inſtances, and led him to diſcern his own 
fault in not attending to it; but the light 
of nature was only as a light ſhining in a 
dark place, Let this therefore excite our 
gratitude, that we live in a period, when, 
the day-ſpring from on high has wiſited us. 
Let us be thankful that the clouds and 
darkneſs which overſpread the world are 
diſpelled by the ſun of righteoufneſs, which 
has ariſen, as with health and healing un- 
der his wings. And whereas, when conſci- 
ence in a natural ſtate was once awakened, 
there could ſcarcely remain any hope, but 
a fearful looking for of judgment, (for unaſ- 
ſiſted reaſon could not certainly inform a 
man, that even an alteration of conduct 
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could procure an intereſt in the favour of 
an once offended God) let us ever adore 
that Saviour by whom peace is proclaimed on 
earth, and good will to men*, For be it 
tnoum unto you, men and brethren, that 
through this man is preached unto you the 
forgiveneſs of fins; and by him all that 
believe are juſtified from all things from 
which ye could not have been juſtified ', not 
only by the informations of reaſon, but 
even by the law of Mofes. But did Chriſt 
die that ſin might abound ? God forbid. 
No; he died, not only that the guilt of ſin 
might be waſhed away, but alſo that the 
power of {in might be ſubdued in the hearts 
of his followers; for tho' he is merciful to 
every penitent, he is a conſuming fire to all 
the workers of iniquity. 


2. If, beſides all natural advantages, 
God hath vouchſafed to us the ſuperior 
bleſſings of revelation for our information 
and direction, what manner of men ought 


we to be? If Felix, a heathen and an ido- 
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later, trembled at the words of an apoſtle 
for his violations of the laws of righteouſ- 
neſs- and temperance, how much more 
ſhould we, if we are guilty of the like tranſ- 
greffions ? If the natural dread of a future 
judgment had ſo great influence upon his 
mind, what emotions ought the clear re- 
velations of it which we enjoy, to excite 
in our breaſts? To us God hath given full 
aſſurance, that he will judge the world in 
righteouſneſs by that Man whom he hath er- 
dained n. Ought not then the convictions 
of a future retribution, ſupported by the 
force of God's authority, the expreſs de- 
clarations of his word, as well as the admo- 
nitions of your own conſciences, to excite 
you to forſake every ſin? Let him that 
defrauded his neighbour, defraud him no 
more; let the drunkard forſake his ftrong 
drink, and live temperately. Let the li- 
centious abandon pleaſure, and follow 
Chriſt ; for he that faith, that he loveth 
Chriſt, and yet doth not obey his com- 
mandments, is a liar, and the truth is not 
in him, 
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PS AL M lxxiii. 28. 
But it is good for me to draw near to God. 


TJDArtial views of human life, and hafty 
opinions of the events. which occur 
in it, often occaſion much fluctuation of 
mind, and uncertainty of conduct, by giv- 
ing riſe to ſentiments of infidelity and diſ- 
truſt in relation to the ſuperintendence 
and rectitude of providence. - The recep- 
tion which thoſe views meet with, ſtrong- 
ly marks the character of the mind; for 
the views themſelves, to people who are 
accuſtomed to think, are at times almoſt 
unavoidable. - It appears from this pſalm, 
that the writer of it had been deeply diſ- 
treſſed with them, and with the dark proſ- 
pets which they preſented; in ſo much 
that, on ſome occaſions, they even tempted 
him to regard virtue as a name, and piety 
as a ſhadow. PFerily J have cleanſed my 
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heart in vain, and waſhed my hands in inno- 
cency. But to à virtuous mind, the an- 
guiſh of the impreſſion prepares for its 
cure. In this ſituation, the venerable and 
complacent form of religion ſteps in to our 
aid. By her words, equally fraught with 
ſublimity and ſweetneſs, ſhe: elevates: the 
dejected ſoul, and pours into the feſtered 
heart the balm of divine conſolation. 'The 
ſanctuary of God was the place where the 
Pſalmiſt expected to have his doubts clear- 
ed, and his anxieties removed. Thither 
therefore he goes; and there religion opens 
to him ſuch extenſive and ſoothing diſ- 
coveries, as entirely diſpel his painful 
thoughts. By the meditations which ſhe 
ſuggeſts, he regains his former ſerenity 
and firmneſs, and acquires that confidence 
in the adminiſtration and protection of the 
Almighty, which is always ſo highly 
agreeable, but which few thoughtful men 
of ſenſibility are able invariably to main- 
tain. The tenor of theſe meditations we 


may obſerve from the 17th verſe to the 


end of this pſalm. The words of my text 
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contain a calm and deliberate reflection of 
the Pſalmiſt, as the reſult of a perfect conſi- 
deration of his ſubject, and will afford very 
ſuitable matter for our inſtruction at this 
time. | 


To draw near to God, primarily denotes 
thoſe approaches which the Iſraelites made 
by means of their prieſts, to the viſible 
ſymbol of the divine preſence they had in 
the temple, in order to aſk counſel of the 
Lord, and to receive anſwers reſpecting the 
expreſſions of their piety, and the regula- 
tion of their conduct. Upon ſuch occas 
ſions, they always intermingled acts of de- 
votion: and as in theſe; the ſenſe of the 
divine preſence is more immediate and 
lively, the phraſe came naturally to fignify 
all religious acts, and exerciſes of the 
mind. In this ſenſe, it ſeems principally 
uſed in the text. That it denotes religious 
acts in general, appears alſo from the cha- 
rafter which God gives of the Iſraelites 
in the 29th chapter of Ifaiah, the 13th 
verſe; This people draw near me with 
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their mouth, and with their lips do honour 
me: That is, they are punctual in the 


obſervance of the external forms and ce= © 


remonies of worſhip. When the primary 
and moſt proper ſenſe of a phraſe is loſt, 
it often happens, that the ſecondary and 
more figurative acceptation remains. Ac- 
cordingly in the New Teſtament, when 
the Jewifh ceconomy was wholly altered, 
and there was no room left for a literal 
application of the words in queſtion, they 
are, both in the epiſtle to the Hebrews, 
and the epiſtle of James, adopted to ſignify 
acts of chriſtian devotion; and as they are 
expreſſive of the operation and feelings 
of our minds, they ſignify theſe more 
ſtrongly than any language would do that 
were entirely ſtripped of metaphor and 
figure, e 


The text then furniſhes a proper foun- 
dation for conſidering the advantages of 
devotion in general; and the conſidera- 
tion of theſe ſhall conſtigute * 22 of 
this diſcourſe. f 

Vor. I. H 
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When I ſpeak of the advantages which 
attend the religious acts of the mind, it is 
perhaps ſuperfluous to. ſay, that I under- 
ſtand theſe acts to be ſincere and well in- 
tended. Sincerity and good intention are 
eſſentially requiſite in all the duties of 


© Pigty and morality. They diſtinguiſh the 


obriftian from the formaliſt : they recom- 
mend the timorous prayer of the humble 
_ publican, while the want of them renders 
the pompous declarations of the proud 
phariſee frivolous and vain, In theſe 
circumſtances lies the difference between 
the. zeal of Peter, and the kiſs of Judas ; 
between the tearful eye and. downeaft 
heart of the beloved diſciple ſtanding at a 
diſtance, and the mock honours, paid to 
our Saviour by a ſexvile multitude, Is it 
neceflary to add, that religious acts and 
exerciſes can be of no conſequence or uti- 
lity. farther than a man's temyer. and, con- 
duct are correſpondent to them? That 
ceremonies ſhould compenſate for immo- 
xalities; that a tranſient devotion ſhould 
atone for vicious habits; that he who 
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proſpers by the wages of iniquity and the 
gains of oppreffion, or who without re- 
ſtraint gratifies any appetite or any paſſion, 
ſhould meet with acceptance from his ma- 
ker, on the account of any rites and forms 
of religion whatever, are ſuppoſitions alike 
abſurd and impious. He that turneth 
away. his ear from hearing the law, even 
his prayer ſhall be abomination a; and the 
only ' poſſible aggravation of his guilt is 
when he offers up his prayer with a wicked 
heart, 


Having ſaid thus much to prevent miſs 
takes, I proceed to conſider the advantages 
which attend the religious acts and exer- 
ciſes of the mind. It is * for me to draw 
near to Gad. 


In the firſt FRY they are 3 
with a ſenſible pleaſure and felf-approba- 
tion. Kt ed ads 5 

One thing in this world is ſet over 
againſt another. Every thing is en, 


n Prov. xxviii. 9. 
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and' there muſt be ſome compariſon before 
we can pronounce concerning pleaſure or 
pain, good or evil. The gratifications of 
life ariſe to man from the conſonance be- 
tween certain powers of his mind, and 
certain objects that are adapted to them. 
Thus far hath the God of nature provided 
for our enjoyment. If thoſe gratifications 
are perceived and reliſhed, we pronounce 
the mind to be in a healthful ſtate: if not, 
we reckon it diſeaſed, and the fault lies 
not in man's original frame, but in his 
own unnatural and vicious, perverſion of 
it. Thus we feel, and thus we judge, 
By the pleaſure, then, and ſelf-approba- 
tion which accompany the exerciſes of 
devotion, I mean thoſe agreeable ſenſa- 
tions, and that delightful conſciouſneſs 
which they produce in well regulated ſpi- 
rits, and which every man who has the 
leaſt candour remaining, though he has 
ſo far perverted his own mind as not to 
poſſeſs them, muſt acknowledge to have a 
ſtrong foundation in nature. That they 
have ſuch foundation will appear whether 
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we conſider the faculties that are employed 
in the acts of devotion, the object to whom 


| they are directed, or the emotions which 
n them. | 


In the exerciſes of devotion our higheſt 
faculties are employed. By our capacity 
to recognize a ſuperior hand directing the 
affairs of the univerſe, we are diſtinguiſh- 
ed from every other creature in this lower 
world, The ſun ſhines upon the beaſts 
of the field, and upon the birds of the air, 
as well as upon man, The general influ- 
ences of heaven chear and animate them. 
The earth affords them ſhelter and ſuſte- 
nance, They ſhare with us many pleas 
ſures, and are affected with many ſimilar 
pains ; but man alone perceives an inviſi- 
ble and over-ruling power, putting every 


thing in motion, and diręcting every thing 


to its proper end. By ſkill and culture, 


it is poſſible to train ſome other creatures 


to an imitation of many human actions, and 

greatly to improve their natural ſagacity; 

but to tranſport them for an inſtant into 
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the region of inviſible things, tranſcends 


the utmoſt efforts of human ability. The 


concluſton moſt natural and molt familiar 
to man, which, had it not been for the cor- 
ruption of his heart, or the refinements of 
falſe philoſophy, he had never loſt ſight of, 
is, That a God exiſts; a concluſion im- 
poſſible to be taught by art to inferior ani- 
mals. In the exertion then of this preroga- 
tive ſhall man find no delight? Hath the 
Deity ſtamped his own image upon us, 
and made us able to diſcern his attributes 
and hath he annexed no pleaſure to this 
deduCtion of our reaſon, or to this feeling 


of our hearts, and the impreſſions connected 


with either? Believe not, my brethren, 
that God hath dealt ſo unequally, fo. par- 
tially with the creatures of his hand. It is 
our dignity, it is our privilege, to be ſuf- 
ceptible of the impreſſions of religion; and 
in vain ſhall we purſue ſubſtantial joys, if 
we exclude this as a conſiderable ſource of 
them, The ox feels no want while he 
feeds in rich paſtures, the bee ſucks the 
fragrant flower impregnated with the dew 
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of heaven, and aſks for nothing more. The 
birds of the air gather the grain which the 
liberal hand of heaven ſcatters, and pour 
forth the notes of unallayed delight. But 
man, the maſter of the world, pines for 
ſomething more. The univerſe is too little 
for him, and nothing leſs than God, no- 
thing lower than the views which religion 
preſents, and the affections which it in- 
ſpires, can ſatisfy his all-graſping mind. 


We are made for contemplating great 
and magnificent objects with pleaſure. A 
mountain, a river, the ſea, the heavens, at- 
traQ the attention of the moſt uncultivated 
ſpirit. Heroic deeds, noble ſentiments, 
extenſive ſchemes are ſurveyed with plea- 
ſure, and recorded with admiration by 
every people upon the face of the earth; but 
the grandeur of every material or mental 
object that the univerſe can furniſh, fades 
and diſappears when we raiſe our thoughts 
to the ſource and ſtandard of all greatneſs. 


| The greatneſs of every other object is com- 


parative and derived; the greatneſs of God 
H 4 
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of devotion give ſcope to, are all of the 


ledge his beneficence to us. All gloomy and 


and we rejoice in the government of him 


abſolute and original. In his eye the earth 
is a ſpot, the mountains atoms, the heavens 
a curtain, the moſt exalted human excel - 
lence imperfection. 


But further, the feelings which the acts 


nobleſt and moſt amiable kind, and there- 
fore from our very conſtitution accompa- 
nied with the moſt ſenſible delight. In de- 
votion we not only contemplate with admi- 
ration the ever- living cauſe of all perfection 
and felicity, but with gratitude we acknow- 


deſponding ideas diſappear, and we confide 
in that power which raiſed us from the 
duſt, and made us rational and immortal 
creatures. The love of our hearts is the 
natural tribute to the goodneſs that creates 
and ſuſtains worlds without number, and 
living beings beyond calculation. The 
hope of immortality irradiates our minds, 


with whom à thouſand years are but as one 
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day Ts it poflible to indulge ſentiments 


like theſe, and to derive no pleaſure from 
them? Search the world, and tell me if 
there are any ſubjects ſo fit to employ, or 
ſo calculated to pleaſe the. human mind. 
We were made for pleaſure, we feel the 


deſire of it interwoven with our inmoſt 


frame. The man that ſays he deſpiſes it, 


is a liar, Place it only on the right object: 


ſeek it not in gold: it is not annexed to 
temporal power : ſenſual delights are but 


a phantom. Our true joy is not here, It 


is riſen ; it is with God. It is more pre- 
cious than rubies, more valuable than 
hidden treaſures. Let us aſpire after it, 
and gratify our ſouls by giving ſcope to the 


moſt virtuous and moſt exalted feelings of 


our hearts. Let reverence, gratitude, love, 
adoration demonſtrate to us that we were 
made for ſomething nobler than to grovel 


upon this earth, and to ſigh after its ee. 


ful enjoyments. 


© 2 Pet. iii. 8. 
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In the ſecond place, The advantages 
which attend the religious exerciſes of the 
mind appear from the influence they have 
upon the temper and conduct, both re- 
ſpecting ſociety and ourſelves, 


I will not ſay that there can be no mo- 
rality where there is no piety, becauſe dif- 
ferent parts of our frame anſwers to theſe 
different branches of our duty; and a per- 
verſion of one part does not infer an annihi- 
lation of the other. But in every caſe where 
piety is wanting, morality has loſt its ſureſt 
and beſt ſupport. It is alſo worthy of ob- 
ſervation, that the more extenſive our thea- 
tre of action is, and the more cultivated 
ſome of the powers of our minds are, the 
more we ſtand in need of piety in order to 
preſerve the purity and integrity of our 
hearts. A ſavage who ſcarcely thinks of 
God, is not in ſuch danger of tranſgreſſing 
the ſocial duties of his narrow ſphere, as the 
civilized citizen who proves without argu- 
ment that religion is an impoſture, and be- 
lieves without reaſon that devotion is hy- 
pocriſy. In the contracted ſituation of the 
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ſavage, to yield to the impulſes and inſtincts 
of nature, conſtitutes the moſt important 
part of his duty and buſtneſs, In the caſe 
of the civilized citizen, to render his focial 
conduct worthy of approbation, it mult be 
grafted upon principles that correſpond to 
his more enlarged views and more exten- 
five connections. Our deſires, our wants, 
our hopes, our fears, our capacities for vir- 
tue, and our propenſities to vice, increaſe 
with the improvement of our knowledge; 
and our advancement in all the arts of po- 
liſhed life. Now to reſtrain thoſe propen- 
fities to vice, to cultivate thoſe capacities 
for virtue, to reſiſt temptations ſo multipli- 
ed, and to regulate ſuch various impulſes, 
the aids of religion become abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary. In fact, how few men, who have. 
no principles of piety, are ſtrictly obſervant 
of the duties of ſocial and domeſtic life? 
Honour, cuſtom, humanity, pride, natural 
temper, prove reſtraints in many inſtances, 
But ſuch reſtraints are weak, partial, and 
confined. A man truly conſcientious is 
aſbamed to hear thoſe encomiums which 
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it is faſhionable. to laviſh on the man of 
honour and humanity, as he is called, who 
is nevertheleſs unfaithful to his wife, or 
careleſs about his children, who triumphs 
in the ruin of female innocence, and 
eſteems the tie of friendſhip no defence 
againſt injuries of the blackeſt nature. 
] believe there are many. merchants who 
have no fixed principles of religion, that 
will not forge bills, or falſify accompts, that 
will be regular correſpondents and juſt 
dealers, that will tell honeſtly the quality of 
their goods, and be punctual to a day in 
their payments. This is their duty and 
their intereſt; ſo far they do well, and piety 
if it could be poſſeſſed in this employment 
without theſe qualities, would never com- 
penſate for the want of them. But do theſe 
qualities conſtitute a man of virtue and 
integrity in all the ſocial relations of life ? 
Or if he tranſgreſſes one of the duties of 
thoſe relations, will theſe qualities give 
him the leaſt compunction of mind on 
this account? Suppoſe I were aſſured of 
his poſſeſſing all theſe, ſhou!d I be the leſs 
- | 
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fearful of coming within his power, if I 
had offended or hurt him, however inno- 
cently? To a man who is above the arts of 
diſhoneſty, how ſweet very often is the 
morſel of revenge] He is an unexception- 
ably good man, as it is called upon the ex- 
change, yet his ſervants may feel the ſeve- 


rity of his temper, his dependants may 


groan under the rod of his oppreſſion, and 
his poor neighbours may be ſick or ſtarve 
without engaging his aſſiſtance, or exciting 
his compaſſion. When we deſcend to the 
lower ſtations of life; if they have loſt 
all regard for religion, what expectation 
can we entertain of their virtue or ſobriety? 


Fawning to their ſuperiors and employers; . 


but almoſt always tyrannical or ill- tem- 
pered at home : pilferers to increaſe their 
ſubſtance z and yet almoſt for ever intem- 
perate and debauched in the uſe of it: given 
to fraud in every inſtance where they can 
gain by it; yet almoſt continually plunged 
by their vices into poverty and wretched- 
neſs, ; 1 * 
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On the other hand, is there not a natu- 
rab tendency in the ſpirit of devotion to im- 
prove the character in every good quality 
reſpecting our private conduct ? What can 
more powerfully. enlarge and ennoble the 
mind, than the contemplation and adoration 
of God? What can more vigorouſly prompt 
to the exerciſe of the ſocial affections, than 
the conſideration that they are implanted in 
us by the common parent, and that a regard 
to them is our duty as his children? What 

can more effectually impreſs a ſenſe of the 
dignity of temperance, and the meanneſs of 
debauchery, than a reflection on our divine 
original, and a view of our immortal pro- 


Theſe, one ſhould think, are the natu- 
ral fruits of a pious diſpoſition: But when 
it is further conſidered, that all the duties 
of morality, love, candour, forgiveneſs, con- 
deſcenſion, humanity, charity, temperance, | 
are expreſly commanded in the ſcripture, 
and particularly recommended by an ex- 
ample that cannot fail to have the ſtrongeſt 
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influence upon the mind of a real chrif- 
tian, that the fame authority which enjoins 
us to love the Lord our God with alt our 
heart, enjoins us alſo to love our neighbour 
as ourſelves, can we be ſo blind as not to 
perceive an intimate connection between 
theſe different branches of our duty ? Are we 
diſpoſed to adore the perfections of God, 
and acknowledge the authority of God ? 
And will ſentiments of this kind ſeriouſly 
entertained and frequently repeated have 
no influence but in thoſe moments when 
they are preſent to the mind? Or will they 
not give ſome tincture to the temper and 


behaviour? Will the contemplation of per- 
fect excellence raiſe no defire after obtain- 


ing a portion of it? Will frequent views of 
the vanity of time and the importance of 
eternity have no effect in ſubduing pride, 
in reſtraining impatience, and in armin 

with fortitude? Will all the conſiderations, 
that are mentioned in the new teſtament, of 
our being the children of God, the temples, 
of the Holy Ghoſt, the brethren of Chriſt 
Jeſus, the heirs of his promiſes, the expec- 
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tants of his glory; will all theſe be of no 
uſe in engaging us to purify our minds, 
and to keep ourſelves unſpotted from the 
world ? "Y 2 0 


But fact is the great decider of all 
diſputes. If it appears from fact, that the 
exerciſes of devotion are nowiſe ſubſervient 
to the good conduct of this life, let them 
be confined to thoſe who conſider them as 
a fit preparation for another: but if the re- 
verſe be found true, let all who are ſolicit- 
ous. about the moſt valuable intereſts of 
the preſent life be ſenſible of their import- 
ance, | | | 


If a reaſoner, to ſhow the little * of piety, 
ſhould urge, as is frequently done in queſ- 
tions of this kind, ſome examples of great 
external appearances of devotion, where 
the characters which exhibit them are yet 
tainted with avarice, injuſtice, intempe- 
rance ; and ſhould exult in this as a proof 
that devotion hath no influence on practice, 
1 muſt certainly entertain a poor opinion 
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of his diſcernment, The queſtion is * 
about the effects of an appearance of piety, 


but about the effects of piety itſelf, Surely 


experience teaches us to diſtinguiſh be- 
tween appearances and realities: and in- 


deed a great external ſhow of devotion, ex- 


cept in peaple of weak underſtandings and 
warm paſhons, gives rather a preſumption. 
of the want of that quality than of the poſ- 
ſeſſion of it. Were we to diſpute about the 
weight of gold, would it be fair to preſent 
a gilt counter to prove its lightneſs? But 


the univerſal ſenſe and judgment of the 


world about the characters of the men we 


are here ſpeaking of, evidently ſhow there is 


a real foundation for aſſerting that true 
devotion has a natural tendency to improve, 
in every reſpect, the moral character, For, 
if it has no ſuch tendency, why ſhould every 
human creature expreſs a peculiar indigna- 
tion againſt the vices of ſuch men? For 


what reaſon ſhould they conſider thoſe vices 
as ſo highly aggravated ? Why ſhould the 


impious wretch hold up his face, and ſay 


that he is not ſo bad as . man who pre- 
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tends to piety, and yet treads in the ume 
ſteps with himſelf ? Thus the mouth of 
ſuch reaſoners condemns them, and their 
own lips teſtify againſt them. 


Again; if particular inſtances of moral 
virtue ſhould be taken notice of in men who 
have had little ſenſe of devotion, and yet 
have appeared equal or perhaps ſuperior in 
thoſe inftances to many who have been un- 
queſtionably actuated by that principle; 
neither is this any thing to the purpoſe, 
Character does not conſiſt in ſeparate and 
detached efforts, but in an uniform or pre- 
vailing tenor of life. Great allowances are 
to be made for natural diſpoſitions, for ori- 
ginal differences in judgment, imaginati- 
on, affection. Even the devotional ſpirit 


does not ſurmount every obſtacle, and con- 


quer every temptation. The man of piety 
may yield to a paſſion which never actuated 
a worſe man. But ſtating the caſe fairly, 


and that is, ſuppoſing the force of vir- 


tuous propenſities and of vicious inclina- 
tion equal in any two men, which of the 
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tuo would improve moſt in the former, and 
be at greateſt pains to reſtrain the latter? 


The man that fears God, or the man that 


% 


fears him not? Which of the two would 


feel moſt compunction upon a deviation 
from rectitude, or moſt anxiety to recover 
the right path? I might appeal to your 
own judgments : I might almoſt appeal to 
the judgments of the vicious. But ex- 
perience, as I hinted before, is the great 
decider of all diſputes. If there be, as it 
is certain there are, a great variety of in- 
ſtances in which men filled with the ſpirit 
of devotion have been found blameleſs in 
their lives, and conſpicuous for the purity of 
their morals, while they aſcribed theſe at- 
tainments to that very ſpirit of devotion, and 
thoſe influences of divine grace which are 
inſeparably connected with it, muſt not this 


be acknowledged decifive upon the point? 


Were we to ſelect particular inſtances, I 

ſhould mention the prophets and apoſtles, 

great numbers of the primitive chriſtians, 

ſome of the firſt reformers. Some of the 

moſt oppoſite principles in other reſpects 
I 2 
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might be ranked with them. Even Gia 
heathens might be conſidered as examples 
of the truth of our doctrine, and in that 
lit I ſhould particularly diſtinguiſh a Sq- 
crates and an Antoninus, WD 


In the third place: : The advantages 
which attend the reli igious exerciſes of the 
mind will appear, when we conſider them 
as a reſource under the evils and calamities 
of life, and a ſolace under the moſt diftreſl- 
ful circumſtances that can befal us. 


There can be no greater folly, nor any 
more certain ſource of diſappointment, than 
inattention to the general lot of humanity. 
If we conſider life i in itſelf, without taking 
into the account the means which provi- 
dence and religion furniſh for rendering 
it more eaſy and agreeable, the moſt me- 
lancholy deſcriptions of it are ſcarcely 
overcharged. Helpleſs in infancy, thought- 
leſs in childhood, raſh in youth, headſtrong 
in manhood, feeble in declining years, de- 
crepit in old age; in every ſtage liable tg 
accidents, to diſeaſes, to diſſolution. Thus 
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ſurrounded with a thouſand evils, can we 
expect to be happy, if we have no higher 
refuge than this world affords? It is not in 
human power to avoid the pang of ſorrow 
ſometimes; and if we have no conſolation 
when it comes, it will perfectly overwhelm 
us. The pains, the diſtempers, the diſap- 
pointments, the injuries from men, the 
reverſes of fortune, the loſs of friends, the 
nameleſs calamities to which we are daily 
ſubject, who can tell how many or how 
grievous they may prove? Ah think, 
what multitudes are this day, from events 
unforeſeen and unavoidable, plunged in 
bitterneſs of ſoul, who lately thought that 
their mountain ſtood ſtrong, and that-their 
houſes ſhould never be moved | Mirth does 
well for a ſeaſon, but the houſe of mourn- 
ing is upon ſome occaſions appointed for 
all the children of men. Need I, in proof 
of this, recur to the inftances of Job, of the 
prophets, of the apoſtles? Need I mention 
the fall of tyrants, the cataſtrophe of. em- 
Pires, the hayock made by the peſtilence, or 
the ravages by the the ſword Indeed, my bre 
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—thren, the ſoul of man feels that man ir 
born to trouble as the ſparks fly upwards, 
that he conſumes his days in vanity, and his 
years in trouble; and if he ſhould deny it 
with his mouth, his heart would give him 
the lie. But where ſhall he find conſolation 
under theſe aſſlictions, if he has not pre- 
viouſly ehr . himſelf with God? On 
the contrary, what ſolacing reflections will 
break in upon his mind from the principles 
of piety, and the acts of devotion? How 
powerfully will theſe aſſuage the bitterneſs 
of anguiſh, and check the ſentiments of deſ- 
pondence! From this ſource a ſecret joy 
will ſpring up in the heart, when the tears 
of grief are falling upon other accounts, 
Let not the young and the gay imagine 
that mournful ſcenes are at a diſtance. No 
perſon can tell how near they may be; and 
wiſdom conſiſts i in preparing for what ſooner 
* will W happen to us all. 


5 Thall conclude with two paſſages of 
ee that are much to our preſent pur- 
poſe, and ſerve to ſhew the unconquerable 
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power of piety amidſt the greateſt calami- 
ties. The former is David's triumph in 
the midſt of public danger and diſtreſs : 
God is our refuge and firength, a very pre- 
ſent help in trouble > therefore will we not 
fear, though the earth be removed, and though 
the mountains be carried into the midſt of the 
ſea; though the waters thereof roar and be 
troubled, though the mountains ſhake with the 
ſtwellings thereof. There is a river, the flreams 
whereof ſhall make glad the city of God, the 
holy place of the tabernacles of the moſt High. 
God is in the midſt of her; ſhe ſhall not be 
moved; Cad ſhall help her, and that right 
early. The heathen raged, the kingdoms were 
moved; he uttered his voice, the earth melted. 
The Lord of Hoſts is with us, the Gad of 
Jacob is our refuge*. The other is the 
concluſion of Habakkuk's hymn : Although 
the fig-tree ſhall not bloſſom, neither ſhall fruit 
be in the vine, the labour of the olive ſhall 
Fail, and the field ſball yield no meat, the flock 
ſhall be cut off from the fold, and there ſhall 
be no herd in the flalls; yet I will rejoice in 
| v Pſalm xlvi. 1. 7. 
14 
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the Lord, I will joy in the God of my ſalva- 
tion. The Lord God is my flrength% Thus 
bleſſed is the man, O God, whom thou cauſeſt 
to approach unto thee”, To God, theres 
fore, let us draw near with a true heart, 
| in full aſſurance of Faith. | . 


Hab. it. 17. 19. * Pſalm Izv. 4. · Heb. x. 22. 
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MaTTHEW xxil 37, 38. 


Fe ſaid unto him, Thou ſhalt Iove the Lord 

' thy God with all thy heart, and with all 
thy ſoul, and with all thy mind. This i is 
the firſt and great commandment. = 


N the preceding yerſes we ate told that 

a young lawyer, with a view either to 
inform himſelf of the knowledge and abi- 
lities of Jeſus as an inſtructor, or to ob- 
tain ſonie anſwer which might give occa- 
fion to traduce him to the people, aſks him 
this queſtion; Maſter, which is the great 
commandment in the lau? The words which 
I have now read, contain our Saviour's 
reply, which is ſo agreeable to reaſon, 
and to the expreſs doctrine recorded in 
the Old Teſtament, that, as we fee from 
the parallel place in the evangeliſt Mark, 
this young man, who ſeems not to have 
been deſtitute of candour and ingenuity, 
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freely owned its truth, and applauded Je- 
ſus for it. I need ſcarcely inform any of 


you, that theſe expreſſions of loving God 


with all our heart, with all our ſoul, and 
with all our mind, are only intended to de- 
note the warmth, the yigour, and the ſtea- 
dineſs of the affection. But though the pre- 
cept be very eaſily underſtood, and though 


Chriſtians are ever ready to join in this 


enquiry, and to ſay, Maſter, thou haſt an- 


ſuered well, yet it muſt be acknowledged, 


that many of thoſe. who call themſelves 
Chriſtians, ſeldom ſeriouſly conſider its 
high importance among the precepts of 
religion. They rarely feel the force of the 
principle which it inculcates actuating their 
hearts; and conſequently are ſtrangers to 
its powerful and extenſive influence. In 


diſcourſing therefore from theſe words, I 


ſhall 1ſt. ſhow the reaſonableneſs, - and 
endeavour to impreſs your hearts with a 
ſenſe of the duty . ee love 

to God. > with | | 
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zdly, 1 ſhall conſider ſome of the rea- 
fo on account of which the precept en- 


joining it may be termed nd firſt and great 
commandment. 


Firſt, I propoſe to ſhew whe reaſonable- 
neſs, and to endeavour to impreſs your. 
hearts with a ſenſe of the duty here com- 
manded, love to God. When we conſider 

the conſtitution of the- human mind, we 
muſt acknowledge, that whatever is upon 
the whole conformable to that conſtitution, 
is reaſonable. The indulgence of human 
deſire is only then wrong and unreaſonable, 
when the defire is perverted, or when the 
indulgence is forbidden by ſome power or 
faculty, which is fuperior or more excel- 
lent. Now love is one of the affections 
of the foul, one of thoſe original principles 
which man has received from the hand of 
his Creator. Its natural and proper object 
is whatever is good, amiable, or worthy in 
character. The obſervation of ſuch qualities 
neceſſarily excites this affection; and when 
exerciſed upon theſe, the moſt exalted and 
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divine powers of the mind cunſent in WN 
it their ſanction; | 


When we obſerve any _ remarkable 
for integrity, or any perſon whoſe delight 
is to do good, and to ſpread happineſs, is it 
in our power to with-hold our approbatian ? 
Is not our love a tribute, which we are 
obliged to pay? When Job fed the hungry, 
clothed the naked, and adminiſtered con- 
ſolation to the diſtreſſed; when, in his 
own expreſſive language, he became eyes 
15 the blind, and feet to the lame, how 
natural was it, that love and 1 
ſhould prompt the young and the old to 
join in bleſſing him; and how readily 
do. the ſame ſenſations ſpring up in our 
breaſts when we read his biſtory? The 
king who is willing to die, if his people be 
but ſ pared; the hero who bravely ſacrifices 
his life for his country ; the patriot whoſe 
conſtant toils are employed to fave a ſink- 
ing land, are, even ſuppoſing the influence 
of their actions ſhould not extend to us, 


Job xxix. 15. 
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the genuine objects of love and yenera- 
tion. | * bn | "AS, 


But by the appointment of providence 
our affections are moſt ſtrongly excited by 
objects with which we have the moſt im- 
mediate connection. Where goodneſs or 
worth appear to be exerciſed for promoting 
our advantage, they moſt quickly raiſe, 
and moſt firmly attach our love. +46 


Have you the happineſs of poſſcfling or one 
whom the world calls your friend, and 
whoſe actions correſpond to that ſacred 
name; who ſhares, and by ſharing re- 
doubles your joys, who adviſes you when 
doubts overwhelm you, who ſmooths the 
brow of care, and partakes in all your af- 
flictions? Have you a friend of this cha- 
rater ? Or if you have parents who reared 
you with the utmoſt tenderneſs, to whom. 
you were dear as life, what affections do 
you feel ariſing in your breaſts when you 
think of them ? are they not thoſe of love, 
and of gratitude, which is nearly allied to - 
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love? It is juſt as natural to expect theſe in 
every human mind in ſuch circumſtances, 
as to expect from a field properly cultivat- 


ed, warmed by the kindeſt influences of 


heaven, and watered by its gentleſt ſhow- 


ers, a plentiful return of that ſeed which i 1s 


Jown in it. Is it not reaſonable then, nay, 
is it not unavoidable to love men, when 


they are conſpicuous for good diſpoſitions 
and acts of beneficence? 


Suppoſe now that the ſphere of man's 
influence were extended, and that the im- 
perfection which attends him thro' all the 
ſteps of life were removed, would he not 


thus be rendered more amiable, and con- 


ſequently be the object of the greater love? 


As God therefore is not only the moſt 


powerful and the. wiſeft, but likewiſe the 
beſt of beings, whoſe goodneſs is infinite, 
and whoſe tender mercies are over all his 
works o, does he not juſtly challenge the 
utmoſt degree of love? This truth is no 
ſooner propoſed than it is acknowledged 


> Pſalm exlv. 9. 
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by chriſtians. But to make not only the 
underſtanding to perceive it, but the heart 
alſo to feel it, let us more particularly con- 
ſider that perfection of the divine nature, 
and thoſe exertions of it, which are fit for 
enflaming the affection. And, O Father 
of mercy, while I humbly attempt to de- 
lineate a portion of thy goodneſs, let thy 
grace influence all our hearts, fo as to pro- 
duce that love to thee which is the ornament 
of man here, and in which conſiſts his per- 
fection and happineſs hereafter. 


As I ſpeak to an afſembly who profeſs 
themſelves diſciples of Jeſus, I ſhall at 
preſent omit the arguments that tend to 
eſtabliſh thoſe facts of which you already 
are ſufficiently perſuaded. Let us then, my 
brethren, ſtretch our imaginations to the 
utmoſt, and contemplate, as well as our 
narrow faculties will permit, that exalted 
and infinite Being who has no wants to 
ſupply. View him from eternal ages, en- 
joying perfect felicity, and incapable of any 
addition of glory. Yet behold at once an act 
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of the moſt unexampled power, and of the 
moſt diſintereſted goodneſs. He commands, 
and numberleſs worlds ariſe, repleniſhed. 
with life, and ſtored with the means of 
happineſs. Thoſe worlds which his power 
and his goodneſs at firſt formed, his good- 
neſs and his power ſtill preſerve, and from 
the unexhauſtible ſource of his bounty, 
all the bleſſings that are poſſeſſed by the 
various orders of - beings, . thro' the bound- 
leſs extent of ſpace, are ſolely derived. 
Could the eye of man ſurvey. all theſe 
worlds, or his underſtanding comprehend 
them, how reaſonable is it to expect that 
they would all conſent, both in declaring 
the glory, and proclaiming the goodneſs 
of their Author! But as it is only a ſmall 
part of his works which we can compre- 
hend, let us, my brethren, conſider that 
ſmall part with which we are beſt acquaint- 
ed, and take notice of ſome of the moſt ob- 
vious inſtances of divine goodneſs. | 


Obſerve how the influences of the ſun, 
and the rains which deſcend from heaven, 
4 
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to- operate with other means in occaſioning 
that never- ceaſing fertility of this earth, by 
which proviſion is made for the neceſſities 
of man, and of every creature that inhabits 
it. Does not reaſon, as well as religion, teach 
us to attribute this to the continued energy 
of nature's ſovercign? Both inform us, that 
the eyes of all things wait upon God. That 
he openeth his liberal hand and ſatisfieth the 
 defire of every living thing *, The grate- 
ful variations of day and night, the time for 
action, and the time for repoſe, he conſti- 
tuted them. The uſeful changes of the 
ſeaſons are of his appointment. The mu- 
tual connection and ſubſerviency of the dif- 
ferent animals, and their general ſubjection 
to man, proceed from his contrivance. 
Were I able, or did time permit, what an 
ample fund for diſcourſe is here? All the 
works of nature, the air which we breathe, 
the light which directs us, the earth which 
yields us food, the water ſo neceſſary for 


dur refreſhment, ſo uſeful for the commerce 
of life; all, when conſidered i in connection ” 
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with the living creatures for whoſe ſupport 
they are intended, preſent us with ſo many 
diſtinct proofs of the goodneſs of their crea- 
tor. Marvellous are thy works, Lord God 
almighty*. The heavens and the earth ſhew 
forth thy praiſe. In their continual revo- 
lutions, their voice to him that hath under- 
ſtanding is, The goodneſs of our author and 
preſerver is unſearchable. But I haſten to 
trace ſome of the marks of it with relation 
to man in particular, Who then beſtowed 
upon thee, O man, that living and im- 
mortal ſoul of which thou art poſſeſt? Did 
not the almighty give it; a ray of his own 
luftre, a particle of divinity to dwell within 
thee, and direct thee? What conſtant ex- 
ertion of the ſame goodneſs, my beloved 
brethren, has been requiſite to preſerve 
thoſe ſouls with which God has indued us?. 
Through the journey of life, who has cared 
for- you, and conducted you ? When you 
firſt ſaw the light, you entered upon a 
ſcene beſet with temptations, ſurrounded 
witch dangers, and expoſed on every ſide 
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to ſtorms and tempeſts. To all theſe, by 
your ignorance, Hiexperience, weakneſs, 
raſſineſs, you have been à thouſand times 
laid open. A ſhip this hour lies fafe in 
the harbour; the ſailors are all aſleep. 
By ſome unforeſeen accident the cables 
break, and upon a dangerous coaſt, the 
veſſel is driven out to the raging fea, whoſe 
billows every moment are ready to over- 
whelm her, or daſh her againſt the rocks; 
yet fo deep a fleep hath ſeized the men, 
that none awake. This is an emblem, 
tho' a faint one, of many of the dangers 
of human life: and what but the watchful 
care of the ufiiverſal Parent could preſerve 
us in the midſt of them? 


But can you reflect upon no particular 
known, and ftriking interpoſitions of pro- 
vidence in your favour? Did you never 
in any inſtance fee yourſelf ſo involved, 
that human aid (tho' eyen this is to be 
aſcribed to God) could not have extricated 
you, and has not the deity appeared to re- 
lieve you? Was you never oppreſſed with 
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ſuch ſickneſs and affliction, that your 
friends and your phyſicians have given up 
every hope of your recovery, and yet you 
are alive at this day ? Are there no parents 
here, who have deſpaired of their deareſt 
child, whom yet God has been pleaſed to 
reſtore to them? Is there no huſband who 
had the immediate proſpect of ſhedding 
tears on the grave of the wife of his boſom, 
who yet lives in happineſs with him? Ts 
there no faithful and affectionate wife, who 
yet retains the father of thoſe children, 
whom her fears have repreſented over- 
whelmed with want, and plunged in cala- 
mity, when ſhe thought ſhe ſaw death 
ſtriking the fatal blow, which nothing but 
the divine goodneſs prevented? Obſerve 
well your circumſtances. Are you poſ- 
ſeſſed of power, bleſſed with riches, and 

favoured with health, happy in your 
friends, beyond the reach of your. ene- 
mies ? To whoſe favour do you owe all. 
theſe mercies? Who hath exempted you 
from adding one to the numerous family 
of the poor, the afflicted, the oppreſled, 

„„ 
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and the” diſconſolate ? Ye ſons of joy, 
amidſt your proſperity, obſerve the hand 
which raiſed you up 3 OW and love his 


| 1 


But the world and all its wens; fade 
4 diſappear, when J ſurvey the mira- 
culous diſplay of merey, which this ſacred 
boek exhibits. Suppoſe, my brethren, that 
ſome perſon, who poſſeſſes a very large 
ſhare of external enjoyments, whom his 
fellow mortals rank among the few that 
are happy: but whoſe views, as he is deſti- 
tute of the light of the goſpel, were moſtly 
confined to the preſent life, and as to 
Futurity, were dark, confuſed, and uncer- 
tain, were to {it down and ſeriouſly con- 
ſider his condition; would he not natu- 
rally entertain ſuch reflections as theſe ? 
J poſſeſs many of the enjoyments of life 
which I ſee denied to numbers like my- 
ſelf. I poſſeſs eaſe, and often enjoy plea- 
ſure, while others are oppreſſed with la- 
bours, and tormented with pain. But in 
one thing I am on a level with the mean- 
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eſt: I muſt die as well as they. Prem 
undergoing this comman lot of humanity, 
all my poſſeſſions cannot redeem me. 
When I die, whither I ſhall go I know 
not; but experience informs me, that, 
whereſoever it is, nothing which I _ 
ſently call mine can accompany me. I feel 
my own mind often diſquieted by com- 
mitting actions which I diſapprove, and 


for which I greatly dread. the diſpleaſure 


of the Author of my being, to whom I per, 
ceive myſelf accountable. When J leave 
life, perhaps his indignation, hitherto ſuſ- 
pended, may break out, and. who knows 
how miſerable I may be ? This damps all 
my preſent joys, and how willingly would 
J part with all I have, in order to be aſ- 
certained of happineſs in that ſtate which 
will ſucceed the preſent, and which in 
all probability will laſt much longer? 
Chriſtian, learn to prize thy happineſs in 
being the diſciple of a Maſter, who came 
to free thy mind from ſuch uneaſy reflec- 
tions. For when involved in miſery 
there was no eye to pity us, providence 
4 
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Interpoſed, and the ſcheme which fo pro» 
yidence ſeemed fitteſt for accompliſhing 
man's ſalyation, was by the ſacrifice of the 
Son'of God. At the appointed time, Je- 
ſus, the brightneſs of his Father's glory *, in 
whom dwelt the wiſdom of the moſt high, 
aſſumes our nature, appears among man- 
kind, reveals a religion the moſt pure and 
the moſt perfect, and at laſt, to propitiate 
the juſtice of his Father, and to ſeal the 
truth of his religion, expires. upon the 
croſs, Reflect upon the advantages which 
you derive from the religion of Jeſus: 
acceptance with God, the pardon of tranſ- 
greſſion, peace of mind, and the hopes of 
everlaſting felicity, and all this upon the 
eaſy terms of truſting i in God, acting like 
men, and living in conformity to reaſon 
and conſcience. To perſuade you to ſuch 
a behaviour, what motives hath not Jeſus 
laid before you? How plainly hath he 
delivered his laws ? how ſtrongly hath he 
| enforced them? by what a perfect, and 
K WE 
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amiable example doth he excite you? and 
how frequently hath he aſſured you that 
the affiſtance of his Spirit i is om! to thoſe 
who. aſk it ? 


| of neſs till now I deferred confider- 
ing the evils. of life, as an objeCtion 
againſt the goodneſs of God, becauſe the 
objection is moſt briefly and moſt ſatisfac- 
torily anſwered from the chriſtian religion. 
Do you then mourn under misfortunes op- 
polite to the bleſſings I formerly mention- 
ed, under poverty, oppreſſion, loſs of your 
deareſt friends, ſiekneſs, and pain? See 
your Maſter ſuffering the greateſt troubles, 
and yet not complaining : and ſhall the 
ſervant repine, when his lord ſhares his 
fate? But farther, from the lectures of 
Jeſus, obſerve what he hath often declar- 
ed: I ga to prepare a place* of repoſe and 
felicity for every follower, who patiently, 
as I did, endures the troubles of life, 
The righteous, tho numbered among the 


f John xiv, 2, 3. 
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dead, ſhall live with me, and their righte- 
ous friends ſhall meet them here, where the 
ſecond death hath no power. To every 


| ſincere chriſtian in this houſe hear him 
farther proclaiming in effet: The fleet- 


ing days of human life, my friends and 
followers, conſider only as the entry to a 
divine and immortal life. - I have marked 


out the road to glory. I have opened the 


gate of this heavenly kingdom. Struggle 
thro? the toils of a day, and an eternity of 


bliſs with me your Maſter ſhall be your re- 


ward. Let worldly difappointments and 


loſſes teach you ſubmiſſion to your heavenly 


Father; let the bleſſings of life teach you 
gratitude, Lo here is the place where ſor- 
row is no more, where tears are never 
ſhed, where friends never part, and where 
gratitude and love kindle ſuch a flame in 
the human mind as is at once moſt pleaſing 
to God, and delightful to man. 


Has God, my brethren, given us his own 
ſon, and through his merits haye we acceſ 
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to immortality ? What is there then that is 
truly good for us which he will refuſe us, 
after this proof of his mercy? Can you 
conſider the ſupreme Being in thoſe en- 
gaging lights, as your father, your friend, 
your ſureſt guide thro*' the temptations, 
dangers and difficulties of life, and your 
conductor to the manſions of everlaſting 
felicity ; and not be ready to own the rea- 
ſonableneſs of love to him? Surely you do 
own it. But, chriſtians, this is not ſuffi - 
cient. Do you feel it too? Does it now burn 
within you? Can you ſay with ſincerity, 
My ſoul, O God, is thy workmanſhip, and 
with my whole ſoul I love thee ! 


If you are thus diſpoſed, you will readily 
enter into the latter part of this diſcourſe, 
which was deſigned to point out ſome of the 
reaſons on account of which love to God 
may be termed the firſt and great com- 


mandment. 


_ It. It may be termed ſo, when we con- 
ſider the feeling itſelf and its object. The 
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formet has ſomething in it ſo difintereſted, 
ſo generous, and noble, that experience 


teaches us (let the lovers of God bear wit- 


neſs) it gives an emotion unſpeakably plea- 
ſing to the foul. It is the affection which, 


when regulated aright, is freer from alloy 


than any other. Fear damps the ardour of 
the mind, Humility gives it pain. Even 
gratitude itſelf, which I ever venerate, is 
attended with a ſenſe of numerous wants. 
But love elevates the mind, expands the 
ſoul, takes us off from conſidering our- 
ſelves at all, and fixes us ſolely upon its 
object. And what is its object? Not power; 
for power may be unjuſtly exerciſed: not 
even wiſdom; for wiſdom may be ſome- 
times employed in contriving the means 
of puniſhment; but goodneſs, and bene- 


volence, and the higheſt degrees of theſe 


perfections, as they are exhibited in the 
character of the ſupreme mind. 


_ 2dly, The great importance of love to 
God will appear, if we cenſider its effects. 
When this” principle reigns in the mind, 


will it not produce univerſal obedience ? 

What thro' the goſpel of Jeſus is always 
recorded as the natural effect, and what is 
always required as the ſureſt proof of our 
loving God? Is it not obedience to his 
laws? If ye love me, keep my command- 
mente b. Te are my friends, if ye de what- 
Fever I command you". He that hath my 
commandments,” and keepeth them, he it is 
that loveth me. It cannot be otherwiſe. 
Tf we regard him as the beſt of beings, and 
love him as ſuch, will we repine at any 
affliction of his appointment? T hus refig- 
nation is grafted on love. If this affection 
prevails f in us, will we account any labour 
-hard, any piece of duty too ſevere? Thus it 
becomes the parent of fortitude and pa- 
tience. In one word, point out to me the 
man who is. ſincerely a lover of his Maker, 
J can aſſure you he venerates his laws, and 
tho? the infirmities of nature prevail ſome- 
times over him, in general he obeys them. 


John xiv, 15. John xv. 14. ( John xiv. 21, 
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Finally, Love to God is of the higheſt 
importance, as it is of the moſt extenſive 
duration. There are many of the virtues 
and graces of the chriſtian life which are 
deſigned only for the preſent ſtate of man- 
kind: the future ſtate will not admit of 
their exerciſe. Here the wicked are ready 
to provoke and injure, and the chriſtian 
ready to forgive and bleſs. Here faith 
muſt be cultivated as the firmeſt ſupport of 
goodneſs and integrity of life: But there 
viſion will come in its place. There the 
ſociety will conſiſt only of the good; the 
objects of reſentment ſhall never be per- 
ceived, and where there can be no provo- 
cation there is no ſcope for forgiveneſs. 
Even the fear of God, while the vail of 

mortality prevents us from a more complete 
knowledge of him, continues to be mixed 
with ſomething of the dread, which, when 
we ſhall ſee him as he is, beneficent, gra- 
cious, and all benign, ſhall be ever ex- 
cluded. But love ſhall ever abide, and 
ever increaſe in the human mind. God 
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hath here planted the feed ; the: kindly in- 
ences of religion foſter it. The cares of 
the world and the ſtorms of life retard its 
growth; but in the hearts of good men it 
continues, tho ſlowly, {til} to grow: At the 
death of the moſt pious it is only a tender 
plant; but when we ſhall arrive in happier 
climes, where no clouds overfhadow the 
ſun of righteouſneſs, it ſhall take deeper 
root, and flouriſh with immortal verdure, 
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Marrnzv xxii. 39. 
And the ſecond is like unto it, Thou ſhalt love 
thy neighbour as thyſelf. 


Leſed are the peace-makers, for they 
reſemble God, and ſhall be called bis 
children ; for ever bleſſed be the Saviour 
of mankind, who not only was, while he 
dwelt upon this earth, the greateſt peace- 
maker himſelf, but alſo publiſhed a reli- 
gion which was to deſcend to lateft ages, 
the deſign of which is to expel enmity 
out of the world, and to make every man 
to conſider his fellow-creature as his bro- 
ther, and regard him with the ſame affec- 
tion with which he regards himſelf, 


In the verſes preceding the text, a lawyer 
having enquired of our Saviour, hat is 
the firſt and great commandment ? he informs 
him, that it is to love God ſincerely, fer- 
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vently, and conſtantly, and that next to 
this the duty moſt important, is to love 
our neighbour. By our neighbour, ac- 
cording to the ſentiments of our divine 
Lawgiver, is not to be underſtood, thoſe 
only who live in-the ſame corner, or coun- 
try, who are governed by the ſame laws, 
and ſubject to the ſame polity, but all 
who are. connected by the ſame common 
tie of humanity. It is the command of 
this lawgiver, that we abound in love to 
all men, that we offer up ſupplications 
for them, and that we do good to every 
perſon as far as we have opportunity, 
eſpecially to thoſe that are of the houſhold of 
faith. Prejudices ariſing from education, 
from oppoſition of intereſt, from differ- 
ences in religion, in the diſciples of Jeſus, 
muſt not reſtrain that univerſal good will, 
which it is the very ſpirit of Chriſt's reli- 
gion to promote, By his laws the Jews 
and Samaritans, tho* trained up with a 
peculiar degree of mutual rancour, were 
to conſider each other as neighbours 


and brethren, Thus every good chriſtian 
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is what the philoſopher calls himſelf, a 
citizen of the world. Engraven upon his 
heart in indelible characters, which you 
may read in the tenor of his life, are piety 
and reverence to God, and love and 
friendſhip to the human race, 


The law of univerſal benevolence pre- 
. ſcribed in the text, is indeed intended to 
comprehend thoſe private, but not leſs 
powerful affections, which regard a coun- 
try, kindred, friends, benefactors, children, 
and the poor, from whence ariſe the vir- 
tues of patriotiſm, natural affection, gra- 
titude, charity, Benevolence then may 
be conſidered as a leading principle of 
human nature, upon which all theſe are 
grafted, It may be compared to a ve- 
nerable parent, whoſe numerous offspring 
bear a ſtrong reſemblance to him, and are 
at once vigorous, healthy, and graceful. . 


But in order to give you ſtill a more 
clear conception of the precept now be- 
fore us, let us take notice of ſome of the 
"XG. bo L 
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moſt ſtriking features in the character of 
that man who obeys it. The benevolent 
man wiſhes well to all; and tho' his own 
power is confined, he recommends them 
to that power that is unlimited. At the 
happineſs of his fellow-creatures he re- 
Joices, and he is grieved for their miſery. 
He ſhows the genuineneſs of theſe diſpoſi- 
tions, by partaking in the joy of his ac- 
quaintance -who happen to be ſucceſsful, 
and by mingling his tears with thoſe of 
the children of calamity. This fellow- 
feeling is not all. He uſes his utmoſt 
efforts to promote the happineſs of all with- 
in his ſphere, and to prevent, or alleviate 
their ſorrow. Not to defraud, or over- 
reach, is but the leaſt part of the praiſe 
which he deſerves. In his commerce with 
men, thoſe rules which others obſerve by 
conſtraint, and from dread of the law, 
he obſerves from inclination, from a pure 
heart and a good conſcience. This is the 
character of a truly benevolent man. The 
benevolent chriftian attains a greater per- 


feCtion in all theſe virtues by a ſteady imi- 
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tation of that inexpreſſibly benevolent Me- 
diator, who went about continually doing 
good, encouraging innocent chearfulneſs, 
. wiping the tear from the eye of ſorrow, 
reſtoring health to the diſeaſed, and by 
every method promoting the temporal and 
ſpiritual advantage of mankind. 


Having thus explained the precept of 
loving our neighbour, 1 ſhall endeavour in 
the firſt place to point out the reaſonable 


neſs of it. 2dly, Make ſome remarks | 


upon the degree of this yirtue required by 
- our Saviour, Thou ſhalt love thy neighbour 
as thyſelf ; and then endeavour to perſuade 
you to the practice of it. May this diſ- 
courſe proceed from a heart overflowing 
with benevolence, and prove a mean of 
imprefling you with, or eſtabliſhing you 
in this important grace of the goſpel ! 


In the firſt place, as briefly as poſſible, I 
ſhall endeavour to point out the reaſonable- 
neſs of the duty, the love of our neighbour. 

To diſcern the reaſonableneſs of any duty 

: 2 2 | 
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there is no-more needful, but a compariſon 
of the nature of the being on whom the 
duty is enjoined, with the duty itſelf ; and 
if it be found agreeable and congruous to 
that nature, it may be pronounced fit and 
reaſonable. Now the moſt ſuperficial view 
of human nature plainly diſcovers that be- 
nevolence is one of thoſe principles of 
which it is compounded, It does not ap- 
pear more evident that the eye is made for 
ſeeing, and the ear for hearing, than that 
the heart of man 1s ſo conſtituted, as to 
Have an attachment to his fellow- creatures. 
If we ſaw a perſon take delight in hurting 

others, and involving them in miſery 
without being prompted by any particu- 
lar paſſion, but ſolely for the pleaſure of 


doing ill, and becoming the author of mi- 
ſery, we ſhould not heſitate to pronounce 


that perſon monſtrous and unnatural. On 
the other hand, take any man ang place 
him i in ſociety, we always expect that where 
no contrary paſſion that is more powerful 
interferes, he will be ready to delight in, 
and do good to the members of that ſocie- 
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ty; and this without further view, than 
obeying the ſimple dictates of his own 
mind. Read the hiſtory of mankind, or 
narrowly obſerve the actions which occur 
every day, and I think there is no poſſibility 
of underſtanding many ſcenes in the for- 
-mer, or of comprehending many appear- 
ances of the latter, without ſuppoſing a 
principle of direct benevolence (that is, 
good-will to mankind) implanted in the 
human mind by its great Creator, abſtrac- 
ted from every view of private intereſt, or 
even of public utility, into which ſome 
have vainly endeavoured to reſolye jt, 


What has been ſaid is applicable not 
only to the general principle, but likewiſe 
to the particular virtues into which it may 
be branched out; ſuch as love of our 
country, natural affection, gratitude, cha- 
rity. We all acknowledge the reaſonable- 
neſs of theſe, by the applauſes we beſtow 
upon thoſe who poſſeſs them, and the high 
degree of diſapprobation, of which we think 
thoſe worthy who are deſtitute of them, 
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The man who betrays his country, who is 


| cruel to his parents, ungrateful to his bene- 

| factors, or who hardens his heart againſt the 
178 calls of miſery, we account a monſter, 
Such a perſon, as being deprived of the 
chief characteriſtics of his kind, we call 
inhuman, He may poſſeſs the form, but 
he has ſhaken off the nature of a man. Thus 
wo benevolence being a principle in our con- 
1 Kitution, the reaſonableneſs of the precept 
in the text is evident, 


This would be farther eſtabliſhed, were 
W | we to conſider how abſolutely and indiſ- 
it penſably neceſſary, in a certain degree at 
„ | leaſt, it is for the very being and ſupportiof 
human life. For how long a period of lite 
= is man in a helpleſs condition, the moſt 
| * deſtitute of all animals, if his fellow-crea- 
tures did not give him their aſſiſtance! Ex- 
_ clude the principle of good-will in all its 
kinds, and the general lot of human life 
would be a ſhort ſtruggle with miſery ex- 
| treme; or rather without that principle there 
could be no ſuch thing as human life; 1 
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am ſure, not the leaſt ray of human happi- 
neſs. Add to this, that to the higher de- 
gree this ſeeond commandment is obſery- 
ed, man is in proportion ſo much the 
happier : and were it obſerved in perfecs 
tion, the calamities of life would then be 
as few, as they are at preſent numerous. 
From theſe conſiderations, which might 
have been much enlarged upon, it is evi- 
dent that the duty preſcribed in the text, 
is truly fit and reaſonable, becoming the 
nature, neceſſary for the condition, and 
productive of the happineſs of n 


But the duty is not only preteribed, but 
likewiſe the meaſure of it pointed out. 


T hou ſhalt love thy neighbour as thyſelf. 


It is the excellence of our religion, not 
only to propoſe the juſteſt, and the beſt 
precepts with reſpect to our fellow-crea- 
tures, but alſo to afford us ſome marks, 
taken from what paſſes within ourſelyes, 
in order to enable us to diſcern when they 
are rightly obeyed. Thus our actions are 
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not only commanded to be honeſt, kind, and 
charitable, but alſo to be fo in that degree, 
which we could reaſonably deſire thoſe of 
others to be with regard to ourſelves. What- 
foever you would that men ſhould do unto 
you, do ye alſo fo unto them. And in the 
text, we are not only commanded to with 
well to others, and to love them, but alſo 
informed that our good- will then arrives at 
the chriſtian degree of perfection, when it 
is in proportion to that affection which re- 
fpects the individual; that is, the principle 
1 of benevolence ought to be as vigorous, as 
| the principle of ſelf-love. Deſire to pro- 
mote the good of mankind, equally with 
| our own, is the elevated pitch, to which 
4 chriſtianity would exalt its votaries. A 
perfect diſciple of Chriſt will be as tender 
i" about his neighbour's reputation, as he is 
about his own; as unwilling to ſpread a 
flanderous report of another, as he is un- 
eaſy to hear one of himſelf ; as anxious to 
promote his brother's advantage, and as 
well ene with the attainment of it, as 
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he is joyful when ſomething good happens 
to himſelf. When he is reproached, ſelf- 
love leads him to juſtify himſelf; good-will 
prompts him to juſtify his neighbour whom 
he hears aſperſed Involve him in want, 
he feels pain and uneaſineſs, but religion 
and fortitude come in to his aid. If the 
caſe is his neighbour's, he not only feels 
pain and uneaſineſs on his account, but 
he employs all his efforts to relieve him. 
Let the firſt diſciples of Chriſt bear teſti- 
mony to this character. They felt no want, 
but what was common. They knew no 
pain but what every one was willing to 
take his ſhare of; no joy but what every 
heart made its own. They indeed conſi- 
dered themſelves as members of the ſame 
body, and acted in every reſpect like thoſe 
who believed the juſtice of this alluſion. | 


The reaſonablenefs of our Saviour's pre- 
cept of loving others as we love ourſelves 
may be diſcerned if we attend to this, 
that benevolence is the principle by which 
we regard ſeveral individuals of the ſpe- 
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firſt place, as ſelf- loye is generally a very 


into ſome reaſoning that may, to ſome ca- 


cies, ſelf-love that by which we regard one 
individual. When we conſider the two 
feelings in this reſpect, they appear directed 
to objects exactly alike, and therefore ought 
to be equal. - 7 


Before I leave this head, I ſhall only 
make two remarks, as to the wiſdom of fix- 
ing the degree of our ſelf-love as the mea- 
ſure of our good-will to others.—In the 


ſtrong principle in mankind, the precept, 
as delivered in our text, may prove a ſtrong 
incitement to thoſe who confeſs the obliga- 
tion of it, to increaſe their good-will. Se- 
condly, as ſelf-love is very often apt to ex- 
ceed its juſt bounds, the conſideration of 
its inferiority to our benevolence may lead 
us to endeavour, while we aim at in- 
creaſing the latter, to bring the other to a 
more allowable pitch. 


The nature of the ſubject has drawn me 


pacities, appear rather too abſtracted ; tho 
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J have endeavoured to expreſs myſelf as 
clearly as I could. The ſum of what has 
been ſaid is this: The love of our neigh- 
bour is altogether reaſonable in itſelf, being 
conformable to that conſtitution which 
God has given us. Confined to no ſect, 
party, or claſs of men; it ought to be uni- 
verſal. Beſides this general principle of 
good-will, there are other ſeparate princi- 
ples, which attach us more ſtrongly to our 
particular connections; but theſe are like- 
wiſe comprehended in the text; and tho' 
they may increaſe the force of the former 
with regard to thoſe particulars, they ought 
not to weaken it with regard to the whole. 
By the perfect rule of our religion, a chriſ- 
tian cannot reſt ſatisfied with any meaſure 
of good-will to others, below what he bears 
to himſelf. O religion truly divine, which 
thus, by ſtriking at the great root of our 
vices, an intolerable degree of ſelfiſhneſs, 
and a diſregard to others, would at once cure 
us of them all, and render us like the an- 
gels in heaven, who in that happy clime, 
under the benign influences of the ſun of 
\ 
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righteouſneſs, overflow with love and cha- 
rity | Let me now, my beloved brethren, 
perſuade you to the practice of the duty, 
upon which we have been diſcourſing, by 
preſenting to you ſome of the moſt obvious 
and ſtrongeſt motives, 


In the firſt place, a generous, open, and 
benevolent heart, is ever attended with the 
moſt genuine pleaſure; for to the exerciſe 
of love, gratitude, kindneſs, providence has 
annexed a moſt pure and unmixed joy. 

The mind of man is deſirous to graſp a large 
object, and pleaſed with the conception of 

(f | it; but are not the human race, our con- 
1 nection with them, a deſire of their happi- 
1 neſs, truly grand and pleaſing conceptions? 
Does the man, think you, whoſe ſitua- 
tion puts it out of his power to extend his 
good deeds to mankind, feel no ſatisfaction 
in dilating his foul, to wiſh well to the 
whole, in recommending them to the uni- 
verſal parent, in ſhedding the generous tear, 
when a tear is all he has to beſtow, over the 
children of affliction? ' Aſk himſelf, He 
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will inform you, that the goods of this 
world ſhould never be a bribe for him, to 
ſteel his heart againſt the calamities of the 
unfortunate, or deprive him of the joy of 
ranging thro' the great circle of God's 
creation, to wiſh well to all rational beings. 
A contracted temper is always fretful, 
peeviſh, and diſquieted. The ſources of its 
pleaſures muſt nceſſarily be few and ſcan- 
ty; whereas a benevolent diſpoſition is not 
only a ſource of the higheſt delight in itſelf, 
but it leaves a man open to the ſeveral gra- 
tifications of this life, and to all the innocent 
enjoyments that man is heir to. This tem- 
per both gives a reliſh to a perſon's own 
proper pleaſures, and appropriates to him 
thoſe of his fellow- creatures. He rejoices 
with thoſe that rejoice ; and even when in 
the houſe of mourning he weeps with them 

that weep, there is a ſecret charm which 
more than repays the ſorrow. 


i Again, would you wiſh to act properly 
io as to obtain the approbation of your fel- 
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low-creatures, and to appear amiable in their 
eyes? There is not ſo effectual a method to 
procure the eſteem and love of mankind, as 
to wiſh well to them, and to convince every 
one with whom you have intercourſe, that 
you have their happineſs at heart. Sympa- 
thy is the great bond of union among hu- 
man ſouls. To raiſe any affection in the 
breaſt of another, the moſt direct courſe is 
to ſhew a ſimilar one in your own. Thus 
the man poſſeſſed of the moſt generous and 
unlimited good-will, who conſiders his fel- 
low-creatures as ſo many of his brethren, 
and is ſtedfaſt in all the offices of humani- 
ty, kindneſs and charity, is ſure not only to 
be the object of approbation, but alſo the 
object of affection. Who is the ſovereign 
that gains the affection of his people, the 
general that obtains the good-will of his 
army, the magiſtrate that attaches the re- 
gard of his citizens, the neighbour whom 
all that know ſpeak well of ? Is it not he, 
who ſhews that he deſerves to be beloved, 
by firſt loving thoſe with whom he is con- 
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need? Reflect upon the characters which 
always have been, and always are conſider- 
ed as the moſt amiable and engaging, and 
the circumſtances which have made them 
be thought ſo; are they not thoſe who have 
either been lovers of mankind, and of their 
country, or the friends of the fatherleſs and 
of the poor? Hath not hiſtory conſecrated 
to immortality thoſe who in heathen times 
impelled by a falſe religion, but with a view 
to ſave their country, willingly devoted 
themſelves to deſtruction? Such an effect 
had this patriotiſm on thoſe who were wit- 
neſſes of it, that their veneration carried 
them beyond all reaſonable bounds, in fo 
much that they paid them divine honours. 
It muſt be owned that with the greateſt juſ- 
tice the memory of thoſe heroes is to this 


day highly regarded, 


When we read that Moſes abandoned 
the pleaſures of a court, and of vice, for the 


ſake of his people; when we conſider his 
continual watchings for their happineſs, his 
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prayers for their recovery after they had 
offended, his mild forbearance with their 
froward and rebellious temper; do we not 
behold him in the moſt engaging view 
that man can be exhibited in? The ſplen- 
dour of David's crown and the luſtre of his 
royalty are quite eclipſed by the glory of 
the man, when we ſee remorſe for his ſin, 
and love for his people, prompting theſe 
generous ſentiments. I have ſinned ; but 
for theſe ſheep, what have they done? Let 
thy hand be againſt me and againſt my father 1 
houſe, How amiable is the character of 
the moſt patient man, who in the depth 
of his diſtreſs, was able to make this 
noble appeal to heaven. Did I not weep 
for him that was in troulle? Was not my 
foul grieved for the poor ©? I was eyes to the 
blind, and feet was I ta the lame; the bleſ- 
ing of him that was ready to periſh came 
upon me, and I cauſed the widow's heart to 
ing for joy*. But above all, how divinely 


* b 1 Chron, xxi. 17, © Job xxx. 25. 
« Jeb xxx. 13. 15, NYT 
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engaging is the character of Chriſt Jeſus, 
who ſhewed the moſt illuſtrious inſtance of 
good-will to men that the world ever ſaw; 
for he came to be a ranſom for many, and 
to purchaſe their redemption, he led a life 
of unexampled ſorrow, and ſuffered a death 
overwhelming to all the powers of huma- 
nity. Greater love hath no man than this, 
that a man ſhould lay down his life for his 
friends; but God commendeth his love to us, 
in that while we were yet ſinners Chriſt 
died for us. O Jeſus, let all nations bow 
down before thee, and let all people praiſe 
thee, for thy love to mankind is inexpreſ- 
ſible ! 


But finally, brethren, conſider, as a mo- 
tive to engage you to univerſal good-will, 
and to all the offices of kindneſs and cha- 
rity, that this is the only way truly to 
ſhew yourſelves the diſciples of Chriſt Je- 
ſus.” By this ſhall all men know that ye 
are my diſciples, if ye love one another. 


© John xv. 13. Rom. v. 8. 
Vo L. I. M 
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This, ſaith he, is my commandment, that ye 
bove one another, as I have loved you; and 
again, @ new commandment I give unto you, 
that ye love one another f. Deceive not 
yourſelves ; if the ſpirit of love dwelleth 
not in you, ye are ſtrangers to the power. 
of Chriſt's religion. You may 'wear the 
appearance of religion, but if you be addict- 
ed to ill- will, hatred, revenge, uncharitable- 
neſs, tho' you ſhould artfully endeavour to 
conceal them, in the ſight of God you are 
at beſt but whited ſepulchres, and to you 
the new teſtament applies all the woes pro- 
nounced againſt. the Phariſees, thoſe hypo- 
crites of old, by the infallible Teacher of 
mankind. Above all things,” then, my 
brethren, have fervent charity, and re- 
member that this commandment we have 
from Chriſt, that he who loueth God, love 
his brother alſo*. If you have any reſent- 
ments, now lay them aſide. If you have 
a contracted ſpirit, give yourſelves no reſt 
till you overcome it; and put on, as the 


John xiii. 34. 35, 1 John iv. 21. 
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bt of God, holy and beloved, bowels of 
' mercies, kindneſs, humbleneſs of mind, meck- 
. meſs, long-ſuffering, forbearing one another, 
and forgiving one another, if any man have 
a quarrel againſt any; even as Chriſt for- 
gave you, ſo alſo do ye; and above all theſe 
things, put on charity, which is the bond of 
 PerfedIneſs®. 


k Col. iii. 12, 13, 14. 
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Aud above all theſe things, put on charity, 
which is the bond of perfetneſs, 


HE ſame word which in this verſe, 
| and in ſeveral other parts of the new 
teſtament is tranſlated charity, is alſo fre- 
quently rendered love. Thus Walk in love* ; 
follow after righteouſneſs, godlineſs, faith, 
love», I may further remark to you, that 
' © the word is derived from that which our 
Saviour uſes in the following paſſages, and 
many others of the ſame import. Thou 
ſhalt love thy neighbour as thyſelf *. This is 
my commandment, that ye lave one another *. 
By this expreſſion, the bond of perfettneſs, is 
meant, that this love or charity is the moſt 
perfect bond of human ſociety, that it is that 
virtue which, if properly exerted, would re- 


®Eph, V. 2. > I Tim. vi. 11. © Matth. xix. 19. 
a 4 John xv. 12. 
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tain men in the practice of all thoſe duties 
which they owe to one another, and prevent 
thoſe vices which occaſion ſo much diſturb- 
ance and preſent miſery. | 
From theſe words I might properly draw 
ſeveral ſubjects of diſcourſe; but I purpoſe 
only at this time to explain the nature and 
or ora of chriſtian _— 


Charity 1 may be defined that diſpoſition 
which inclines us tq think and ſpeak well 
of our fellow-creatures, and to deal kindly 
with them, Mere benevolence, or good= 
will, regards the beneficence of our actions, 
and our diſpoſition to do good. Charity 
includes this, but reſpects more immedi- 
ately the ſentiments and affectioſts which 
we feel towards others, Under the defini- 
tion now given are comprehended various 
virtues, to which in the ordinary inter- 
courſe of life we give different ' names. 
Thus it comprehends candour in our judg- 
ments, fairneſs in our actions, humanity 
and kindneſs in our whole behaviour, It 
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alſo implies the abſence of ſeveral of the 
blackeſt vices of human nature, malice, 
envy, falſeneſs, deceit, cruelty, oppreſſion, 
flander. Charity in this reſpect may be 
compared to a liberal fountain, giving riſe 
to a large river, which in its courſe divides 
itſelf into ſeveral branches, and Aiden 
health and plenty over the countries thro! 

which it runs. And as this diſpoſition of 
mind which we are conſidering may pro- 
perly be denominated the parent of many 
diſtin& virtues ; ſo it may be remarked, 

that a ſmall variation in the objects towards 
which it is exerciſed occaſions its being 
called by different appellations. Thus, our 
love to mankind is termed benevolence; ; 
our love to our country, patriotiſm ; our 
love to our friends, friendſhip; our love to 
our kindred or families, affection. Nei- 
ther is it ſurprizing that from the ſame 
ſimple original quality ſhould proceed ſuch 
various and extenſive effects. We may 
obſerve in the natural world, that from the 
ſame ſeed ariſe many ſtalks, each con-: 


taining many cars of the ſame kind that 
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vas ſown. From a ſmall ſeed ariſeth a tree 
with a trunk, branches, and leaves, be- 
tween which and the ſeed depoſited in the 
ground, the moſt ſharp-ſighted can trace no 
-reſemblance, and which produceth in its 
turn many ſeeds of the ſame kind. There 
is a likeneſs and analogy between theſe 
things and the principles of our minds; or 
perhaps the qualities of the latter admit ſtill 
of greater and more ſurprizing variations. 
The ſimple, original qualities of our mind 
are probably not very numerous; but they 

Are, as it were, ſeeds ſown by the hand of 
the Creator, which gradually expand them- it 
ſelves, grow up, and aſſume very various | 
and diſtin appearances. The ſimple qua- 

| lity itſelf requires ſome abſtraction and at- 
tention to obſerve it ; like a ſmall ſeed, 
ſcarcely viſible to the naked eye, but its 
effects are obvious to every perſon. 


As charity therefore comprehends ſo 
many virtues, and has ſuch extenſive in- 
Auence on the conduct of life, both in im- 
pelling to that which is right, and in re- 
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ſtraining from that which is wrong; it will 
be much more uſeful to conſider it with re- 
ſpect to its effects and conſequences, than 
to regard it merely in an abſtract light. 
And to render what I have to ſay as prac- 
tical as poſſible, I ſhall conſider the in- 
fluence of charity upon the mind and be- 
| haviour of a chriſtian with reſpe& to the 
world; with reſpect to his country; with 
reſpect to thoſe with whom he is connected 
in the ſame city, neighbourhood, ar ſociety; 
with reſpect to thoſe who differ from him in 
religious principles or opinions; with re- 
ſpect to his enemies; and with reſpect to 
the vicious and abandoned. 25 
Firſt, Let us conſider the effect of cha- 
rity with reſpect to the world. The ſur- 
vey of the narrowneſs of our preſent power 
and ſphere of action, of the extent of our 
capacity of thought and perception, gives 
us the proſpect of a contraſt that is very 
wonderful. Our power of beſtowing hap- 
pineſs upon others, os procuring it to our- 
felves is very limited z but our thought can 
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range from one region to another, and 
travel with the lightning of heaven. Be- 
fore we can move thoſe clogs of mortality 
which we wear, from one ſtreet to ano- 
ther, our imaginations are able to encom- 
paſs the globe, or to viſit the ſtars. We 
| find that the deſires and affections of our 


nature are not ſuited to our powers of 


action, but to our capacity of thought and 
imagination; and the man who enter- 


| tained no wiſhes, inclinations, or propen- 
fions, but ſuch as his preſent power could 


gratify or accompliſh, would be ſcarce ſupe- 
rior to a reptile, notwithſtanding his form. 
When we compare our connections and 
acquaintance, thoſe with whom we inter- 


change mutual good offices, with the gene- 


ral body of mankind, they are limited with- 
in very narrow bounds, and confined to a 
very ſmall number: but there is a ſtrong 
law, the law of humanity, which connects 
us with all who are endowed with the ſame 
common nature. No impaſſable moun- 
, tains, no innavigable oceans, no inhoſpi- 
table deſerts, are boundaries to intercept 
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the force and authority of this law. Like 
the ſun, it extends its heat and its influence 
to the utmoſt corner of the earth, and 
proves a connecting principle with all our 
fellow-creatures. 


Suitable to this general and extenſive 
law of humanity, chriſtian charity requires 
that we wiſh well unto all, and offer ſup- 
Plications to God upon their account, 7 
exhort,. therefore, ſays the apoſtle to Ti- 
mothy, that Supplications, prayers, interceſ- 
ions, and giving of thanks be made for 0 
men *. e 


By our neighbour, according to our Sa- 
viour's religion, is not to be underſtood, 
one who lives in the ſame country, who is 
governed by the ſame laws, or ſubject to the 
ſame polity; but every one who is endowed 
with the ſame nature. To every ſuch perſon, 
whether Chriſtian, Jew, Pagan, or Maho- 
metan, we are to abound in love, and to do 
good whenever we have opportunity. A 


et. 
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-pood' chriſtian, when he thinks of the mi- 
ſeries, blindneſs, errors, and vices which 5 
prevail in the world, will ſurely out of a 
pure heart, and a good conſcience, pray to 
the Father of mercy to remove them, and in 
the fervour of his ſpirit, and the ſincerity of 
his love, wiſh that all the kingdoms of the 

ue may become the ting dos of our God, 


and of his ſon Feſus Chrift. 


2dly, Let us conſider hs influence of 
charity upon the temper and conduct of a 
chriſtian with reſpe& to his country. As 
the Almighty has divided men into king- 
doms and nations upon the face of the earth, 
it is a part of the conſtitution of providence 
that we receive particular benefits from cer- 
tain laws, governments, and tracts of coun- 
try. This gives us a particular connection 
with certain communities, and in a well-diſ- 
poſed mind confers upon the principle of 
charity, the modification of love of our coun- 
try. Now charity in this reſpect obligeth us 
to pray for the proſperity of our country, 
and to contribute to it as far as in our power, 
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It requires us to pay a deference to the 
laws, and to reſpect and obey our lawful 
governors, to contemn honours, power, or 
intereſt, when they cannot be obtained in a 
conſiſtence with the laws; and to ſacrifice 
private and partial views to the happineſs 
of the ſtate. Theſe are general obligations 
upon every man: neither are they to be 
reckoned hard or ſevere; for in experience, 
I believe it will be found, that the love of 
our country, reverence and obedience to its 
laws, prove the ſureſt path to the true hap- 
pineſs of individuals. And ſurely the conſi- 
deration of the free and happy conſtitution 
under which we live, of the general juſtice 
and equity of our laws, of the ſecurity that 
is commonly poſſeſſed not only for our lives, 
but for our intereſts and property, ought to 
ſtrengthen and increaſe in every Briton this 
ſentiment of love to his country. 


That what has been now advanced is 
entirely agreeable to the ſpirit and tenor of 
the ſcripture, is manifeſt, With what 
warmth does every Jew ſpeak of the city of 
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Jeruſalem, and of that people who were 
ſeparated by the Lord from all the nations 
of the earth] How affectionately does our 
Saviour ſpeak of the ſame people, and what 
earneſtneſs and anxiety does he diſcover for 
their welfare! But ftill farther; tho? at the 
time of his coming they were retained in 
ſubjection to a foreign power, ſo far from 
encouraging any rebellious ſentiments a- 
gainſt their conquerors, or uſing any means, 
as they imagined that he would, to deliver 
them from their oppreſſion, he teaches that 
it was their duty, fo render unto Ceſar the 
things that are Cefar's*, and refuſes not 
himſelf the juriſdiction of a court, where a 
governor of his appointment preſided. The 
doctrine that is delivered in the 13th chap= 
ter of the epiſtle to the Romans is entirely 
conformable to theſe ſentiments. Let every 
foul be ſubject unto the higher powers, (ſays 
the Apoſtle) for there is no power' but of 
God : the powers that be are ordained of 
God : Whoſoever therefore reſiſteth the power, 
refifleth the ordinance of Ged. Wherefore 


f Mark xii. 14. 
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ye muſt not only be ſulject for wrath, bit 
* conſcience ſake. What has been before 
| ſaid relates to the duty of men in general 
with reſpect to their country. I may add; 
that the principle of love of our country 
lays particular obligations upon men in 
particular circumſtances. Thus it is the 
duty of the ſtateſman to conſult and deli- 
berate for the good of his country, of all 
officers of juſtice to adminiſter equity im- 
partially, of the ſoldier and ſailor to en- 
counter the enemies of the ſtate with 
bravery, and of all who have hog — 
truſt to execute it with 1 


2dly, Let us conſider the influence of 
the law of charity with reſpe& to thoſe 
who live in the ſame city, neighbourhood; 
or ſociety. There are many whoſe views 
are ſo narrow, and whoſe knowledge is ſo 
confined, that they ſcarcely form to them« 
ſelves conceptions of the general body of 
mankind, or even of that large community 
of which they are members. We feel our- 
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ſelves more ready to pity the ignorance; 
than to condemn the vice of ſuch men. 
But there are none who have the natural 
uſe of reaſon, who are not ſenſible of their 
connection with their fellow-citizens, or 
neighbours, or with that particular ſociety 
or order of men to which they belong. And 
here, if all the effects of love and charity 
were to be withheld, the foundations of 
fociety would be overturned, Our ftate 
would be much worſe than that of thoſe . 
miſerable ſavages who live 'in the woods, 
fupport themſelves upon the fruits which 
nature ſpontaneouſly produces, and fear # 
foe in every man they meet. From the 
conſtitution of providenee the boaſt of 
abſolute independence, or even of inde- 
pendence upon our fellow-creatures is al- 
together vain and chimerical. In ſocial life 
how could the rich be cloathed or fed, or 
have their houſes furniſhed, or their nume- 
rous wants ſupplied, if it were not for the 
poor, the laborious, and the induſtrious ? 

What is the title of a ſovereign if he has no 
ſubjects, but an empty name? What ar- 


7 
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duous deed could a general perform, if he 
were deſerted by all his troops ? | 


In human life we are linked together by a 
Chain formed by the hand of Omnipotence, 
and to this connection both duty and neceſ- 
fity ſhould engage us to ſubmit, With re- 
gard therefore to thoſe of our fellow-crea- 
tures with whom we have immediate in- 
tercourſe, the law of charity obligeth us to 
act with all fairneſs, honeſty, ſincerity and 
kindneſs, It obligeth the rich to refufe 
the gains of oppreſſion, to be mild, merci- 
ful, ready to relieve the wants of the indi- 
gent, and compaſſionate the wretched bre- 
thren of their nature. It obligeth thoſe 
in an inferior ſtation to be juſt and faithful 
in their ſervice, ſubmiſſive in their beha- 
| viour, and grateful for the good offices 
they receive. It obligeth all men to be can- 
did in their interpretation of one anothers 
actions and intentions, to bear with one an- 
| Others frailties, and to forgive each others 
faults. Such behaviour every perſon ex- 
pets, and thinks reaſonable with regard to 
4 F | as 
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Aumſelf; and no rule can be more equi- 
table, than to do to others as we would that 
others ſhould do to us; 


But in ſociety the characters of men, and 
the relations on which we ſtand to them are 
ſo different, that the application of the law 
of charity is almoſt infinitely varied. To 
explain more fully the nature of this vir. 
tue, let us conſider, 4s 45 


Athly, The effects it will produce with 
reſpect to thoſe who differ from us in re- 
ligious principles and opinions. Upon 

this ſubject there are two oppoſite ſenti- 
ments; both of which erm to me to be 
© erroneous. 


13 F irſt; ſome think, that error in religi — 
ous principle is ſo fatal and damnable, = 
they can have no good thoughts of thoſe 
men who entertain it, and cannot believe 

that any who are ſo unacceptable in the 
fight of God can be entitled to any parti- 

cular offices of kindneſs or charity, and if 
Vor. I. N 
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they would ſpeak out, ſcarcely to th 
common duties of humanity, Such ſen- 
timents ſhock all our feelings. Our Sa- 
viour diſapproves of them in the ſtrongeſt 
manner, when he rebukes the forward zeal 
-of his followers who deſired to deſtroy 


thoſe that refuſed to admit him into their 


city, by calling for fire from heaven. Sure- 


ly men who think in this way, know not 
what ſpirit they are of b. 


On the other hand, many ſeem to think, 
that there is no neceſſity nor propriety in 
giving one's ſelf concern about religious 
opinions, provided the practice be upright 
and honeſt. But certainly truth deſerves 


dur ſearch, Juſt opinions influence our 


conduct in many degrees. In many in- 
ſtances, even in ways that we cannot now 
conceive, they may promote our future 
happineſs, or under the government of 
God, the want of them may occaſion much 
Kinite . wretchedneſs and diſtreſs. To 
maintain pure, therefore, the faith that we 


5 Pauke IX, 54, 53» 
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| believe to have been delivered to the ſaints, 
is our duty; and zeal in the propagation 
of it becomes a chriſtian, But what is that 
zeal? Is it the zcal of a furious party-man, 
of an enthuſiaſt, or a perſecutor? No; theſe 
characters are deteſtable. Is it not then the 
zeal of a reaſonable enquirer, of an honeſt 
and a good man, who truly believes, and 
firmly maintains his opinions, who at the 
ſame time that he endeavours to; rectify the 
errors of his fellow-creatures,.. yet pities , 
thoſe who are miſled by theſe errors, be- 
_ Cauſe he knaws himſelf to be expoſed to 
error? Is it a zeal about modes, ceremo- 
nies, and the externals of religion? Or is 
it about matters of which the importance 
is obvious ? Surely the latter, A. man may 
properly think that nothing relating to 
2 is of ſo little conſequence as not 
ngage his attention; but the weightier 
—_ of the law will employ his e 
much more than the leſs weighty, 


. Chriſtian charity will then e the 
man who i is actuated by it to differ with 
r 
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temper, to reaſon with moderation, to try 
to convince by the weight of his argu- 
ments, not by the violence of his paſſions. 
He knoweth that the wrath of man worketh 
not the righteouſneſs of God, The ſervant 
of the Lord will not firive, but be gentle 
unto all men, apt to teach, patient, in meeł- 
neſs inſtructing them that oppoſe themſelves. 
As he will try to convince, ſo he will be 
ever open to hear, and to weigh the reaſons 
of his adverfaries, Senſible of the weakneſs 
of haman nature, and in how different 
lights the ſame thing appears to different 
men, yea even to the fame man at different 
times, he will fil} maintain his differences 
in the bond of peace, He will not aſſume 

the ſtrange work of the Lord, or denounce 
the judgments of heaven, but rather hope 
that in fome future period, both he himſelf 
and thoſe that oppoſe him may be brought 
to ſee more clearly, and have all their errors 
diſpelled. Let Mahometans employ the 
ſword to bring men to the obedience of 
their prophet, and ta reduce them to uni- | 


James i. 20. #2 Tim, ii. 24, 25: 
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formity in religion but O that chriſtians 
never had forgot that the voice which 
uſhered in their Maſter into the world 
proclaimed peace on earth and good-will 
to men, and that the weapons by which 
he eſtabliſhes his . are not e 
but . 


_  5thly, Let us conſider in what manner 
chriſtian charity ſhould engage us to bg | 
have to our enemies. 8 


There is no n in human — 
more apt to exert itſelf than reſentment, 
when we meet with any treatment that 
we judge improper, undeſerved, or ſevere. 
The firſt feeling is natural, unavoidable, 
and neceſſary in the. preſent ſituation of 
mankind ; but the due moderation and 
reſtraint of it commonly expoſes us to one 
of the hardeſt trials that we meet with in 
life. Herein then conſiſts the victory and 
triumph of the chriſtian, that the greateſt 
and moſt unprovoked injuries he always 
abſtains from revenging. His honeſty and 

N 3 | 
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his candour are too great not to let his 
enemy know, that he is ſenſible of the ill- 
treatment he has met with, but his charity 
and ſelf-government are ſo great, that he 
ſuffers no injurious expreſſion to paſs his 
lips; and were his foe in his power, his 
firſt attempt would be to reclaim him by 
meekneſs, gentleneſs, and true greatneſs 
of mind; and upon his repentance, he 
would cordially be reconciled to him, and 
receive him as his brother. If that were 
rendered impracticable, the utmoſt length 
he would go would be to deprive him 
of the power of repeating the like injuſ- 
tice; or if his crime deſeryed the interpo- 
ſition of the magiſtrate, he might deliver 
him to the juſt puniſhment of the laws; 
but every impartial ſpectator might ob- 
ſerve the uneaſineſs he felt at peing ama 
cerca to ſuch . | 
Do you think this en W virtue 
Turpaſſes human nature! We ſometimes, 
though rarely, fee that pride producerh 
this OT as of em the * | 
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who has offended below conſideration : 
and ſhall the nobleſt virtue of the human 
heart be thought leſs powerful upon all 
occaſions than a bad quality is ſometimes? _ 
I am ſure no duty can be more plainly 
required, or more ſtrongly inſiſted upon, 
than this great duty is in the goſpel. JF 
thy brother, ſays our Saviour, treſpaſs againſt 
thee, rebuke him; and if he repent, forgive 

and if he treſpaſs againſt thee ſeven 
times in a day, and ſeuen times in a day 
turn again 10 thee, ſaying, I repent, thou 
ſhalt forgive him*, Upon every interpre- 
tation that theſe words will admit, they 
ſhow that the chriſtian muſt carry this 
temper of forgiveneſs to the higheſt pitch. 
Again, ſays our Saviour, Love your ene- 
mies, bleſs them that curſe you, do good to 
them that hate you, and pray for them that 
deſpitefuly | uſe you, and perſicute you . 
'The ſame virtue is ſtrongly recommend- 
ed in that parable which is contained in 
the 18th chapter of Matthew, where as 


* Luke xvii. 3. I Matth. v. 44. 
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king is repreſented as taking an account 
of his ſervants, and puniſhing that one 
ſeverely who ſhewed no mercy to his fel. 
low. It concludes with theſe remarkable 
words, So likewiſe ſhall my heavenly Father 
do alſo unto 'you, if ye from your hearts 
forgive not every one his brother their treſ- 
paſſes, Ou 
Laſtly, Let ys conſider the influence 
of chriſtian charity on our behaviour with 
reſpect to the vicious. and abandoned. - A 
hatred of vice is natural to an upright mind, 
and the feeling this is one of the ſtrangeſt 
ſymptoms of a good diſpoſition, and one 
of the ſureſt guards of virtue. That we 
ſhould incline to aſſociate with the juſt, 
and feel a ftronger attachment to them, 
and. that on the contrary we ſhould abſtain 
from the company of the vicious, is ſurely 
lawful, prudent, and commendable. But 
there are many occaſions in life, where un- 
leſs, as the apoſtle ſpeaketh, we were to go 
out of the world, we Cannot avoid meetin 8 
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with the impious, the unjuſt, and the in- 
temperate, It would perhaps be neither 
good for them, nor for ourſelves, that we 
reſolved never to meet with them. The 
worſt are ſtill connected with us while in 
this world, by the great tie of humanity ; 
and when we conſider the miſery of vice, 
and the future puniſhment that awaits. it, 
a Charitable mind 1s apter to commiſerate 
than to deteſt. 


In theſe inſtances, charity therefore 
obligeth us to take all proper opportunities 
of inſtructing, of admoniſhing, of reprov- 
ing, of ſhewing our diſapprobation of the 
crime, and yet our love of the criminal. 
Of all the weapons ever yet deviſed, to 
bend the wills, alter the temper, and ſub- 
due the hearts of men, ſeverity, ſourneſs, 
bitterneſs, anger, are the leaſt agreeable 
to a good mind, and the leaſt ſucceſsful 
in themſelves. Whereas meekneſs, gentle- 
neſs, and yet firmneſs, the awe and au- 
thority of virtue, without the forbidding 
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air of ſtubbornneſs, the ſoft and amiable 
charms of true goodneſs, the generoſity of 
ſympathy, the mild, yet penetrating words 
prompted by theſe diſpoſitions, prove the 
molt powerful means, and have the ſtrongeſt 
influence in gaining ſinners, in reſtraining 
them from vice, and in winning over willing 
ſubjects to the intereſts of true religion. 


25 * R M ON IX. 
PAL M li. 17. 1 
he ſacrifices of God are a broken: ſpirit ;' a 


broken and a contrite heart, 0 God, an 


ilk not deſpiſe. 


T is extremely probable that this pala, 
in which the ſentiments of a true pe- 


nitent are ſo ſtrongly expreſſed, was com—- 


poſed by David, after a ſenſe of. his guilt 
had been raiſed by the affecting parable of 


Nathan, which we read in the xiith chapter | 


| of the ſecond book of Samuel, and of which 


well known. This whole compoſition diſ- 


covers a mind overwhelmed with ſorrow, 


agitated with remorſe, earneſt for- mercy, 


and , penetrated with all that variety of 


emotions, which the reflection upon fla- 


grant crimes, when. it is neither blunted 
by obduracy nor irritated by def] pair, ſo 
naturally inſpires, 
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In compoſitions of this kind, we are not 
to expect a ſtrict connection of thought. 
Such a connection would totally deſtroy 
their beauty, and be a ſure proof that the 
paſſion of grief, and the feelings of peni- 
tence which they exhibit, were aſſumed, 
not real. Their true merit conſiſts in the 
correſpondence of the ſentiments and ex- 
preſſions, to that animated and varied te- 
nour of ſoul, from which they are ſuppoſed 
to flow. Conſidered in this light, the 
pfalm before us abounds with beauties that 
muſt ſtrike every ſenſible reader. In the 
14th and 15th verſes, David implores, in 
the moſt fervent manner, deliverance from 
the guilt of that blood, which he had ſo 
cauſeleſly and baſely ſhed, the recollection 
of which crime rendered him unable to 
addreſs the God of purity with confidence 
and freedom till he had received ſome 
aſſurance of his pardon. Deliver me from 
blood-guiltineſs, O God, thou God of my 
ſalvation, and my tongue ſhall fing aloud 
of ty righteouſneſs.” O Lord, open thou 
my lips, and my mouth fhall Peu forth thy 
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| praiſe. The refletion-upon his guilt na- 
turally brings to his mind thoſe ſacrifices 
which were commonly thought to be of an 

expiatory nature, but which, as we may 
learn from various places of the pſalms, 
David well knew to be of no value on 
their own account, and to be only ſo far 
acceptable to God, as they were accompa- 
nied with ſuitable diſpoſitions in the offerer. 
For thou deſireſt not ſacrifice, elſe would I 
give it; thou delighteſt not in burnt-offer= 
ing. But he knew well that the ſenti- 
ments of penitence, and the meltings of 
heart occaſioned by them, had an intrinſic 
worth, and a natural propriety. The ſa- 
crifice never failed to be acceptable, when 
attended with ſuch a temper; and without 
any external ſacrifice, this temper was al- 
ways a pleaſing and efficacious offering. 
The ſacrifices of God are a broken ſpirit ; a 
' broken and a contrite heart, O God, thon 
wilt not deſpiſe. The metaphorical ex- 
preſſion of a broken ſpirit is readily under- 


{ 
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| Nood,; and the repetition of the ſentiment, 
which in the latter part of the verſe is 
- thrown into the form of an addreſs to God, 
not only leaves a ſtronger impreffion, but 
is extremely natural, as it marks that hope 
and comfort, which are intermingled with 
the grief of a penitent, when he reflecte 
upon the er and de een 


It were nenlelo to nuts more time 
in explaining the propoſition contained in 
the text, which is of itſelf ſo intelligible, 
feigned forrow for paſt offences is accept- 
able to the Almighty. But I think it may be 

both an agreeable and uſeful employment, 
to trace, if poſſible, ſome of thoſe cauſes, 
on account of which repentance is reckon- 


ed in ſcripture ſo important a virtue, and 
declared to be ſo pleaſing to God. This 
enquiry, if it is properly proſecuted, will 
diſcover to us the reaſonableneſs, and the 
neceſſity of a penitent diſpoſition, and fur- 
niſh an opportunity of obviating thoſe ob- 
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JeQions, which either from levity, or miſ- 
take, may be n this . 


1 Qwould only premiſe, that when we 
trace the reaſons on account of which re- 


pentance, or in the language of the text, 
4 broken and a contrite heart, is fo accep- 


table to God, it is not neceſſary to ſuppoſe 
that man is ſo conſtituted, as to be capable 
of diſcerning the whole, or even the prin- 
cCipal of them. There may be relations 
and fitneſſes of the moſt important nature, 
and thoſe immediately regarding human 
characters, to which moſt men, perhaps the 
wiſeſt, are entire ſtrangers. And though 
an ignorance of the ends that are promot- 
ed, and of the manner in which they are 
promoted by a certain temper and beha- 
viour, no doubt forms ſame preſumption 
againſt the connection between the means 
and the end, yet this preſumption may be 
overcome in many different ways. But 
ſtill it is to be remembered, that our Maker 
is pleaſed in moſt caſes, not only to point 
out our duty to us, but alſo to lay open 
- | 
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the reaſons or grounds of its different 
branches; and when we plainly diſcern 
any part of our conduct, or any diſpoſition 
of our mind, to be adapted to the general 
conſtitution of man, or productive. of good 
effects, we are naturally, led to conclude, 
that this fitneſs and tendency, though as 
far as we ſee them, they may not be the 
ſole or principal cauſes of the divine ap- 
probation, do yet in ſome meaſure deter- 
mine the Deity to beſtow his approbation. 
Let us therefore proceed to conſider, with 
all humility and attention, what thoſe cir- 
cumſtances are, in a penitent diſpoſition, 
upon which its amiableneſs and uſefulneſs 
depend, and which render it acceptable to 
God. 5 . 8 


In the firſt place: I would obſerve, that 
when a perſon has violated the laws of 
heaven, and acted contrary to the dictates 
of his own conſcience, it is a part of his 

conſtitution, that the reflection upon his 
guilt ſhould fill him with cemorſe. "© 
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It is a part of the duty of conſcience; to 
condemn our evil actions after they are 

committed, as well as to warn us againſt 

them before -hand, and excite us to avoid 
them. In giving way therefore to the na- 
tural feelings of the mind, when they are 
prompted by reaſon, and have the ſanction 
of conſcience, there is, independent of the 

utility of ſuch a conduct; ſomething ſo ami- 

able in the eye of man, that we cannot 
but ſuppoſe it at the ſame time acceptable 

in the fight of God, . 


In many inſtances, the reſtraining and 
moderating of the natural feelings of the 
mind, is one conſiderable part of our duty; 
but the ſuppreſſing, or counteracting of 
them altogether, though this has ſome- 
times been the boaſted aim of philoſophy, 
is plainly reverſing the work of God, and 
diſtinctly oppoſing that intention which is 
diſcovered to us in the conſtruction of 
our inward frame. Were there nothing 
more in contrition and ſorrow of heart for 


paſt ſins, but merely giving ſcope to that 
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felf-reproach, which conſcience excites on 
their account, we muſt neceſſarily approve 


the exereiſe of it. In like manner, we 


cannot but condemn the perſon who, 
though he has given the juſteſt occaſion for 
ſuch ſentiments of remorſe, is altogether 
a ſtranger to them. 


If it be objected, that what is paſt can- 
not be recalled, that an action already com- 
mitted cannot be altered, or cancelled by 
the tears that are now ſhed for it: I an- 
fwer, Becauſe I cannot recal. what is paſt, 
becauſe my future conduct cannot cancel 
or obliterate my former fins, therefore diſ- 
quiet and compunction take hold of my 
mind; and by indulging this compunction 
to a certain degree, I am ſenſible that I 
act in conformity to the beſt principles of 
my nature, and I approve of ſuch conduct, 
as I do in many other caſes, without reflect- 
ing upon the advantage with which it may 
be attended. When one hears the laſt 
groan of an only child, or lends a hand to 
cloſe his eyes, the tear naturally falls, and 
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prief takes poſſeſnon of the ſoul. We 
approve of that tear, and ſympathize with 
this grief: but will a river of tears recal to 
its ancient receptacle the departed ſpirit, 
or, as far as we know, procure the leaſt 
benefit to that object of our affection for 
whom they are ſned? Yet the man whoſe 
eyes are dry from conſiderations of this 
Find, we condemn as an unſuſceptible and 
ſelfiſh being, who refuſes to endure a pain 
which his nature prompts him to ſuffer, 


becauſe it cannot contribute to the comple- | 
tion of his defires. 


Thus the conſideration that ſorrow for 
our paſt offences is natural to the human 
mind, or, in other words, conformable to 
that conſtitution which God has given us, 
affords us juſt reaſon to conceive that they 
will meet with his approbation and accep- 
tance, ' I have ſaid that it affords us juſt 
reaſon to conceive, becauſe I am ſenſible, 
that what has now been ſaid, would prove 
too weak a foundation for ſupporting the 
_ aſſurance of his acceptance, if we had no- 
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thing to aid us in our reſearch but the light 
of nature. But every one will obſerve that 
to inveſtigate the reaſonableneſs of a doc- 
trine that is revealed, is quite a different 
thing from eſtabliſhing the certainty of the 
ſame doctrine, if no revelation had been 
n to us. 


Ihave not in this diſcourſe uſed any ar- 
guments to prove that remorſe is natural 
to a guilty mind: Every man is ſenſible 
that it is. We are ſurprized when we meet 
with any perſon, who is not filled with 
horror by the conſciouſneſs of an atrocious 
crime which he has perpetrated. Male- 
factors when they allow themſelves to think, 
ſeldom fail to experience this horror, which 
is the firſt ſtep to true penitence. 


But the ſuitableneſs of a penitent diſpo- 
ſition to the nature of man, is not the ſole 
reaſon for ſuppoling it acceptable to God, 
J proceed therefore to obſerve in the ſecond 
place, that this contrition ſeems to be ab- 
ſolutely neceſlary, in order to produce a 


= 1 
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change of temper, and a reforriation of 
2238 N | 


a If this ſhall appear to be the caſe, it will 
be one'of the many inſtances which evince, 
that what is conformable to our natures, 
promotes at the ſame time the moſt im- 
portant ends. Now if a perſon commits a 
crime, for which he feels no compunction, 
place him in the like circumſtances, and 
what reaſon is there to think that he will 
abſtain from repeating it? He was ſurely 
ſeduced at firſt by the violence of ſome 
paſſion, the force of ſome appetite, or the 
deſire of ſome end that perhaps had been 
allowable if it had been attained by lawful 
means. If the ſame paſſion aſſails him, if 

the ſame appetite urges him, or the ſame 
deſirable end is to be attained by the like 
unlawful means, for what reaſon will he 
abſtain from an action, the commiſſion of 
which never gave him an hour's uneaſi- 
neſs? Cain flew his brother Abel in the 
field; and from the hiſtory it does not ap- 
pear 3 at firſt he was touched with re- 

5 O 3 
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morſe. Was any thing more wanting but 
another brother, and the like envy and re- 
ſentment, to induce him to repeat the 


crime? It is true, that though ſome con- 


ſiderable time elapſed, between David's 
firſt guilty ſtep, and the meſſage which God 


ſent him by Nathan, he had only ſeduced 


one Bathſheba, and murdered one Uriah; 
but if like beauties had in that interval 
kindled like unlawful deſires, and if other 
Uriahs had obſtructed their gratification, 
what reaſon is there ta think, that the 
ſacredneſs of wedlock, or the reſpect for 


a brave and guiltleſs ſervant, would have 
reſtrained him? Attend to the matter as 


it is conſidered in common life. If a per- 


ſon commits an unjuſt action, for which 


he feels no ſhame or remorſe, ſuppoſe a 
theft; will any perſon of common ſenſe 


who knows this, truſt to his * in the 
like Ration ? | 


But where the feelings of penitence whe 
poſſeſſion of the mind, they naturally and 
unavaidably alter the diſpoſition, and bave 
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a direct influence in reforming the conduct. 
The ſtings of conſcience, the meltings of 
ſorrow, the prayers for pardon, the ſolemn 
renunciations of ſin and the reſolutions of 
amendment, all which are included in 
penitence, prove ſo many powerful argu- 
ments, to reſiſt the violence of thoſe paſ- 
ſions which have produced ſo much pain. 
They will probably abate the ſtrength and 
impetuoſity of unlawful deſires : they will 
certainly prove natural curbs and reſtraints 
to preyent us from indulging theſe. They 
are evidently ſtrong incentives to prefer for 
the futyre the peaceful and ſedate enjoy- 
ments of virtue, and to abandon for ever 
the tumultuous, but diſquieting pleaſures 
of vice. After David had ſo often watered 
his couch with his tears, after he had in 
ſuch bitterneſs of ſpirit compoſed his peni- 
tential pſalms; how ſtrongly muſt his ſoul 
have been fortified againſt the indulgence 

of a criminal paſſion ? How determined 
muſt he naturally have been againſt incur- 


1 Pſalm vi. 6. 
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ring the guilt of innocent blood, which 
had already occaſioned in his ſoul ſuch 
exquiſite torments? Can it be reckoned 
unfair to conclude, that the remorſe which 
agitated the mind of Peter, when he wept 
bitterly ® upon denying his Maſter,, and 
the reſolutions with which his penitence 
for a conduct ſo daſtardly and mean inſpired 
him, contributed greatly to render him ſo 
intrepid during the remainder of his life, 
ſo daring in the time of danger, and ſo 
unſhaken in the midſt of the moſt unjuſt 
and violent perſecutions ? In common life 
we always ſuppoſe (which is a ſtrong proof 
of the natural tendency of repentance) that 
a perſon who has been guilty. of a bad 
action, and ſuffered the compunctions of 
penitence, will avoid a repetition of that 
which cauſed them ; and, in order to have | 
a reaſonable ſecurity for his good behavi- 
our, and to diſpoſe us to truſt him, the 
chief difficulty lies in determining whether 


his penitence was feigned, or real. Lo 


= Matth. xxvi, 7 5- 
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will readily ſee, that by penitence, we here 
mean not thoſe violent ſallies of grief, 
which are to be diſcovered in ſome of the 
moſt fluctuating and variable characters, 
but that anguiſh of heart, that humiliation 
before God, thoſe reſolutions, and thoſe 
efforts, which repentance is commonly un- 


derſtood to imply. 


With regard to the curbs, or reſtraints 
which real penitence for particular crimes 
naturally lays upon the mind, it is further to 
be obſerved that, though they principally 
relate to thoſe crimes, which occaſioned the 
| penitence, they are not confined to them. 
It is natural, almoſt unavoidable, that they 
ſhould be extended to vice in general, and 
particularly to all vices that are of a more 
atrocious nature. A man who has deeply 
repented of an expreſſion injurious to his 
neighbour, will not only have ſtrong mo- 
tives to guard againſt calumny in his con- 
verſation, but doubtleſs will be equally 
cautious of giving a falſe teſtimony againſt 
his neighbour in a court of juſtice, The 
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thought is ſo obvious, it cannot fail to oe- 


cur. If an injurious expreſſion dropt in 


common diſcourſe ſubjected me to ſuch re- 
morſe, what will be the conſequence, what 
muſt I feel, if in a public trial J give a ſo- 
lemn teſtimony that ſhall be equally falſe? 
This obſervation might be illuſtrated by a 
thouſand other inſtances, but I think it is 
ſufficiently intelligible from what I have 


Thirdly, In order to ſhew the importance 
of a penitent diſpoſition, and the reaſon of 
its being ſo acceptable to God, I would re- 
mark, that it puts the ſoul in a proper frame 
for receiving the impreſſions of virtue in 
general. I only obſerved. before, that it had 


a natural tendency to reſtrain us from vice, 


and to engage us to form reſolutions againſt 
it. This leads a ſtep farther. The mind 
of man has been compared to a ſoil, which 
requires preparation and culture before the 
ſeed can be thrown into it with advantage. 
In the ſame manner there are certain diſpo- 
ſitions of mind which are friendly to the 
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leſſons of virtue, and to the precepts of re- 
ligion. When the ſoul is ſoftened with re- 
pentance, then is the hour to inculcate the 
maxims of purity and holineſs, and to ani- 
mate to a virtuous conduct. I do not ſay 
that it is the only ſeaſon ; but ſurely it will 
be allowed that it affords one proper oppor- 
tunity for this purpoſe, If you had a pu- 
pil whom you were anxious to train up to 
virtue, when could you hope more effec- 
tually to inſpire him with the love of mer- 
cy, gentleneſs, and equity, than when he 
repented of ſome raſh, injurious, or ſevere 
action? If we were to inculcate a prudent 
and diſcreet behaviour upon any neighbour 
or friend, to whom we wiſhed well, when 
could we chooſe a fairer occaſion, than 
when he felt, and lamented the ill conſe- 
quences of a fooliſh ſtep? In a word, when 
would we judge a perſon to have a proper 
degree of tractableneſs and ſenſibility, an 
aptneſs to imbibe inſtruction, and a diſpoſi- 
tion to retain it, if not when his heart is 
ſoftened, his conſcience alarmed, his ab- 
horrence of guilt ſtrong, and his purpoſes 
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and aims en rep to Gi and vir- 
tue ? 


It was probably this natural 8 of 
a contrite ſpirit which induced our Saviour 
to make it an indiſpenſible requiſite in thoſe 
who came to him. He called not the 
righteous, that is, thoſe who had a high 
opinion of their own merit, but ſinners, or 
thoſe who were deeply penetrated with a 
ſenſe of their own guilt, To the ſame pur- 
poſe he declares that he is the phyſician not 
to the whole, but to the ſick. Publicans 
and ſinners reſorted to him, and if they had 
obeyed the inſtruction of his forerunner 
who admoniſtied them to repent, they 
never were rejected, Many of the parables 
which our Saviour delivered, repreſent the 


ſame truth in the ſtrongeſt manner. Pe- 


nitence may therefore be conſidered: as the 
ground-work of virtue, or the culture that 
prepares the ſoul for its reception, 


In the fourth place, I obſerve, that as it 
has this tendency in general, ſo it is parti» 
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cularly calculated for the improvement and 
exerciſe of ſome of the moſt capital virtues 
of the chriſtian life. If we conſider any one 
virtuous diſpoſition, as prevailing in the 
mind, it has probably a remote tendency to 
form a complete character of virtue and ho- 
lineſs, and lays a foundation for thoſe vir- 
tues that leaſt reſemble itſelf. It has ſome 
kind of attractive quality with reſpect to 
every thing that bears the ſame general 
character: but the attractive quality be- 
comes much more vigorous and diſcernible, 
with reſpect to thoſe vi at are of 
the moſt ſimilar and congenial nature. In 
that caſe the mind paſſes with the greateſt 
facility and readineſs from the former to 
the latter, and the force of the prevailing 
principle naturally ſpreads, and communi- 
cates itſelf. The application of this doc- 
trine to the ſubject in hand will illuſtrate 
what has been ſaid. 


A penitent diſpoſition has, as we have 
ſeen, a natural influence in preparing the 
mind for the entertainment and practice 
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of virtue in general, but it has a more pow 
erful and immediate influence, in cultivatz 
ing ſome particular virtues of great imports 
ance, For inſtance, when a perſon repents 
of any act of injuſtice or fraud, he will be 
led to form direct reſolutions of living 
honeſtly and uprightly. His penitence 
therefore will give a direct impulſe to the 
mind to practiſe juſtice. This again may 
lead his attention to the other virtues, and 
give his mind an impulſe to temperance 
and forgiveneſs, though the tendency in 
this caſe be only remote. But it is to be 
obſerved, that the penitent diſpoſition we 
deſcribe, from whatever occaſion it has 
taken its riſe, naturally inclines the heart 
to piety, meekneſs, moderation and charity. 
It will be acknowledged that theſe are 
virtues of the firſt claſs; and if it be abſo- 
lutely neceſſary, as we are ſure it is, that 
our minds be tinctured with theſe, in order 
to our acceptance with God, whatever con- 
tributes ſo largely to their improvement, 
muſt certainly be of the higheſt import- 
ance. The attentive hearer will perceive, - 
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that I do not conſider penitence, as the 
only inftrument of our improvement in 
virtue, but as one among others, which by 
the appointment of providence, and the 
conſtitution of our nature, is rendered ſub- 
fervient to this end. And that this is the 
caſe, I imagine, can ſcarcely be-diſputed. 


Repentance leads us to conſider the ſu- 
preme Being as highly diſpleaſed with fin, 
yet inclinable to mercy. And certainly no 
conſiderations can operate more powerfully 
to draw forth our reverence and our love, 
two of the principal parts of piety. Every 
ene knows, that the ſoftneſs and the ſorrow 
of heart which repentance excites are near- 
ly allied to humanity. As a- proof of this, 
L need only remark, that the breathings of 
a contrite ſpirit are commonly intermixed 
with humane and generous ſentiments, If 
a penitent were uttering a peeviſh, a diſ- 
contented, a deſpairing expreſſion, thoughy | 
it would be juſtly condemned as indecent. 
and wrong, we ſhould not yet queſtion the 
ſincerity of his repentance. But if we diſ- 
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covered a ſentiment of cruelty, or inhumas 
nity, we ſhould not hefitate a moment in 
pronouncing it hypocritical. With reſpect 
to meekneſs, moderation, and charity, I 
ſhall only add, that nothing can tend more 
ſtrongly to improve them, than the recol- 
lection of our own frailties and failings, for 
which we ourſelves ſtand in need of ſo 
many allowances. If any of us propoſed to 
perſuade another to be candid and chari- 
table, what more direct courſe could we 
take, than to remind him of thoſe inſtances, 
wherein he had reaſon to wiſh for the can- 
dour and charity of others ? But penitence 
brings to remembrance things of this kind, 
with more force and energy than can be 
effected by the moſt accompliſhed orator, 
It is the very diſpoſition which ariſes from 
the deepeſt impreſſion of them. 


Thus we have ſeen, that penitence, or 

a broken and a contrite heart, is adapted to 

the nature and conſtitution which God 

has given us; that it is the proper and 

powerful corrective of thoſe vices which 
7 
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6ccaſioned it: that it prepares the heart 
for the reception and culture of virtue in 
general; and that it has an immediate in- 
fluence in exciting and increaſing our pie- 
ty, humanity, meekneſs, moderation and 
charity. But ſurely what is ſo ſuitable to the 
beſt and nobleſt principles of the mind, 
and productive of ſuch eminent and pecu- 
liar advantages for the improvement of the 
character, muſt be highly pleaſing to God. 
The ſacrifices of God are a broken ſpirit; a 
broken and a contrite heart, O God, thou tilt 


not deſpiſe. 
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covered a ſentiment of cruelty, or inhumas 
nity, we ſhould not heſitate a moment in 
pronouncing it hypocritical. With reſpect 
to meekneſs, moderation, and charity, I 
ſhall only add, that nothing can tend more 
ſtrongly to improve them, than the recol- 
lection of our own frailties and failings, for 
which we ourſelves ſtand in need of ſo 
many allowances, If any of us propoſed to 
perſuade another to be candid and chari- 
table, what more direct courſe could we 
take, than to remind him of thoſe inſtances, 
wherein he had reaſon to wiſh for the can- 
dour and charity of others ? But penitence 
brings to remembrance things of this kind, 
with more force and energy than can be 
effected by the moſt accompliſhed orator, 
It is the very diſpoſition which ariſes from 
the deepeſt impreſſion of them. 


Thus we have ſeen, that penitence, or 

a broken and a contrite heart, is adapted to 

the nature and conſtitution which God 

has given us; that it is the proper and 

powerful corrective of thoſe vices which 
- | 
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6ccaſioned it: that it prepares the heart 
for the reception and culture of virtue in 
general; and that it has an immediate in- 
fluence in exciting and increaſing our pie- 
ty, humanity, meekneſs, moderation and 
charity. But ſurely what is ſo ſuitable to the 
beſt and nobleſt principles of the mind, 
and productive of ſuch eminent and pecu- 
liar advantages for the improvement of the 
character, muſt be highly pleaſing to God. 
The ſacrifices of God are a broken ſpirit ; a 
broken and a contrite heart, O God, thou wilt 


not deſpiſe. 
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Therefore, whoſoever heareth theſe ſayings of 
mine, and doth them, I will liken him unto 
a wiſe man which built his houſe upon a 
rock : And the rain deſcended, and the 
floods came, and the winds blew, and beat 
upon that houſe, and it fell nat; for it 
woas founded upon a rock. And every one 
that heareth theſe ſayings of mine, and 
doth them not, ſhall be likened unto 4 
fooliſh man which built his houſe upon the 
ſand: And the rain deſcended, and the 
floods came, and the winds blew, and beat 
upon that houſe, and it fell; and- great 
was the fall of it. 


HE frequent declarations of the goſ- 

pel and the experience of human life 
ſufficiently convince us of a fact, which 
upon a bare conſideration of the matter, we 
ſhould ſcarcely ſuppoſe could take place, 
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That the knowledge and the practice af 
religion are not only often disjoined, but 
that men are very apt to conſider the for- 
mer as moſt eſſential and ſo efficacious as to 
inſure the favour of God, though the lat- 
ter ſhould be totally, or in a great meaſure 
diſregarded, When I attend to the feel- 
ings of my own heart, F am aſtoniſhed that 
this depravity ſhould be found in the liſt of 
human errors. When J read the goſpet, I 
am ſtill more aſtoniſhed that it ſhould pre- 
vail among chriſtians, and that perhaps in 
as great a degree as it does among Pagans 
or Mahometans. The voice of nature com- 
mands us in the firſt place to act the part 


which becomes a man. The diQates of 


religion conſtantly teach us, that if we 
know our duty, happy are we if we do it. 
The verſes which I have now read to you 
plainly inculcate this truth, It is the con- 
cluſion drawn from the general tenor of 
our Saviour's fermon on the mount, and 
in a particular manner from the paffages 
which immediately precede. At the 15th 
verſe he cautions his diſciples to beware of 
FA 
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falſe and deceitful appearances, and by an 
illuſtration taken from the trees and herbs 
of the field, he teaches this important doc- 
trine, That human conduct and behaviour 
are the great characteriſtics of ſentiments 
and diſpoſitions. V herefore, ſays he in the 
20th verſe, by their fruits ye ſhall know . 
them. Then in a new paragraph, from the 
21ſt to the 24th verſe, he continues the 
ſame ſubject in that ſimple yet energetic 
manner which we naturally expect muſt 
have operated ftrongly, as we learn from 
the concluding verſes of this chapter that 
it actually did, on the opinions and affec- 
tions of his hearers. Mot every one that 
" faith unto me, Lord, Lord, ſhall enter into 
the kingdom of heaven, but he that doth the 
will of my Father which is in heaven, In 
the eſtimation of our Saviour, the power 
of foretelling future events, the power of 
ejecting demons, the power of working 


miracles, which it ems were conferred ' 


ſometimes in thoſe days like ſtrength, beau- 
ty, or external advantages, and poſſeſſed by 
men who abuſed them, were inferior to that 
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piety and virtue which, though much neg- 
lected, are without doubt the nobleſt ac- 
compliſhments of man. Our Saviour then 
ſums up his reaſoning upon this ſubject in 
the verſes J have now read to you. In theſe 
the indiſſoluble connection which ought 
to ſubſiſt betwixt the knowledge and the 
practice of religion is plainly declared, and 
the wiſdom of our maintaining this connec- 
tion repreſented by a ſimilitude taken from 
the prudence or imprudence of different 
characters in common life. An attention 
to the events which occur, and to thoſe 
truths which may be learned from experi- 
ence, conſtitutes the difference betwixt a 
wiſe man and a fool; and nothing leaves 
ſo ſtrong an impreſſion upon our minds of 
this difference, as a repreſentation of both 
engaged in the ſame plans and operations, 
and of the various ſucceſs which accompa- 
nies them, ariſing from the obſervance or 

negle& of ſome material circumſtances. 
Whoſoeger therefore beareth theſe Jayings of 
mine, &c. 
a P. 3 
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In diſcourſing therefore from my text, 
it ſhall be my buſineſs at this time to lay 
before you ſome arguments which may ſhew 
both the wiſdom and neceflity of joining 
the practice of religion to the knowledge 
of it. 


By living in a country where the goſpel 
is publiſhed, by having the ſcriptures in 
our hands, by the frequent opportunities 
we enjoy of hearing the truths of religion 
explained to us, by the general ſenſe that 
there is of moral obligation, and by the 
foree of chriſtianity in preſerving and im- 
proving this ſenſe, I think it may be aſſert- 
ed, that the knowledge of religion ſtill pre- 
vails in a conſiderable degree among us. 
It is indeed difficult to conceive that ac- 
counts ſo ſimple and ſo intereſting, truths 
ſo pleaſing and fo alarming, and revelations 
fo well adapted to the various capacities of 
human nature as thoſe contained in the 
goſpel, ſhould be read or heard with atten- 
tion by thoſe who believe the veracity of 
the author or relater, without leaving the 
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principles of inſtruction and knowledge. 
Much have the learned men of this world 
to anſwer for, who, by gloſſes, interpre- 
tations, commentaries, and ſyſtems, have 
rendered obfcure and intricate what the 
voice of heaven hath pronounced fo plain- 
ly. But though the knowledge of religion 
is, or at leaſt might be in our circumftan- 
ces very general, I appeal to our lives, the 
teſt eſtabliſhed by Chriſt himſelf, if this 
knowledge be not much disjoined from 
practice. We hear the ſayings of Chriſt; 
but are we careful to do them ? Let the 
intemperance of the young, the avarice of 
the aged, the oppreflion of the powerful, 
and the diſhoneſty of the indigent, ſerve 
for a reply to theſe queſtions. I am wil- 
ling to judge as favourably of the world as 
poſſible; I wiſh rather to extenuate than to 
- exaggerate the vices of my fellow-creatures : 
and while I ſee every man profeſſing chriſ- 
tianity, and ſo few even ſeeming to be an- 
xious to live up to its rules, I am diſpoſed 
to impute many of their ſins to an error in 
judgment, that the profeſſion and know- 
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ledge of chriſtianity are important advan- 
tages in their favour, and that they will 
cover a multitude of tranſgreflions. Ne 
are Abraham's ſeed, ſaid the Jews upon 


. every occaſion, when they wanted to aſſert 


their relation to God, or diſtinction among 
men; and I cannot help thinking we too 
often reſemble them. We are the diſciples 
of Chriſt, the profeſſors of the pure, re- 
formed religion, abhorrers of the abomina- 
tions of popery, of the errors of heretics, 
and ſo forth, Such pleas, being uſed by 
themſelves, and unconnected with their 
natural conſequences, give reaſon to believe 
that we place more weight in them than we 
are warranted to do, either from the goſpel, 
or from common ſenſe. I confider our con- 
fidence in them as a great foundation of 
our iniquities, and if I could but as cer- 
tainly deſtroy the ſuperſtructure as I can 
ſhew the weakneſs of the foundation, I 
ſhould certainly deſerve well of mankind, 
and enjoy the ſweeteſt of all rewards, the 
conſciouſneſs of having done a worthy ac- 
tion, With this view I proceed to ſhew 
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the inſeparable connection which ſhould 


ſubſiſt between the knowledge and the prac- 


* tice of religion, or, in the words I uſed 
upon firſt propoſing this head of diſcourſe, 
to ſhew the neceſſity of joining the prac- 
tice of religion to the knowledge of it. 


In the firſt place; The neceſſity of this 
union will appear from the conſideration 


that man is a being naturally formed and 


principally deſigned for action. Religion 

then, which is certainly intended for the 
ſupport, conſolation, and direction of man 
here, and for his preparation for another 
ſtate, wherein, in all probability, he is deſ- 
tined to be an active being, muſt be con- 
nected with the active powers of his nature, 
and deſigned for their culture. That man 
is a being deſigned for action, is plain from 
various indications of his nature. The 
manner in which our daily food is procured 
to us, the neceſſity of labour and exerciſe 
for the preſervation of health, the helpleſſ- 
neſs of children, which requires the active 
exertions of the full grown, and that ſecond 
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childhood to which the decrepitude of age 
brings us, and which renders us dependent 
upon the care, and attention, and active 


endeavours of thoſe, to whom we had been 


formerly obliged to lend a like attention 
in different circumſtances ; theſe all ſhew 
us that man is made for action, and that 
neteſſity forces it upon him. This is ſo 
true, that if perfect and entire indolence 
were to take place, death would ſoon over- 
take the vigorous and the robuſt; and the 
infant, whoſe cries ſeldom fail to excite our 
attention and our endeavours to help it, 


and the aged, whoſe gray hairs and exhauſt- 


ed vigour now command our reſpect and 
aſſiſtance, would feel the effects of an inhu- 
manity, founded in the love of repoſe, more 
fatal than any that ever actuated the breaſt 
of the cruel and revengful. Our ſtate and 
condition then proves that we were intend- 
ed for action and exertion. The general 
propenſities and conduct of human crea- 
tures prove the ſame. A child no ſooner 
begins to diſtinguiſh objects, than it ſhews 
ſome deſire of moving towards them or diſ- 
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covers a wiſh of having them brought with 
in his reach. Ten thouſand attempts he 
makes before he can uſe his limbs; but no 
ſooner does he obtain the uſe of them than 
he is conſtantly exerting them. Except 
the ſeaſon taken up in ſleep, children are 
continually exerting themſelves; and all 
that playfulneſs and uſeleſs labour, as we 
ſometimes think it, but which was once ſo 
delightful to every one of us, are neceſſary 
to the increaſe of their growth, the ſtrength 
of their bodies, the expanſion of every cor- 
poreal and mental power. Before the age 
of reaſon and reflection, an inactive human 
creature 1s in that unfortunate condition 
which we muſt lament and pity, the con- 
dition of idiotiſm. Can any thing prove 
more ſtrongly that action is natural to man:? 


When man grows up, the keenneſs, the 
warmth, and the variety of his paſſions and 
affections keep him almoſt conſtantly em- 
ployed ; and if by the proper direction of 
theſe, he does not acquire habits of activity | 
which remain with him at a leſs turbulent 
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period of life ; he feels the reſentment of 
nature againſt his miſconduct; and his 
liſtleſs days, and the diſcontent which ne- 
ver fails to be conſequent upon them, ſuf- 
ficiently inform him how grievouſly he has 
erred. To judge of this matter, let us 
only appeal to what we have experienced, 
When employed in any innocent and uſe- 
ful occupation, or in the bringing to matu- 
rity any virtuous and praiſe-worthy plan, 
how ſhort does the day ſeem, and how 
ſwiftly do the hours paſs away! When the 
body is not employed, nor the mind exert- 
ed, when a man is half aſleep, and reduced 
to that often deſired ſtate of having no- 
thing to do, how compleatly miſerable is 
he ! The preſent hour is-tireſome, the re- 
flection upon it is painful. Thus our ear- 
lieſt propenſities, and conſciouſneſs of what 
we feel, and experience afterwards, coin- 
cide with the neceſſities of our ſtate and 
the circumſtances of our condition, to ſhow 
us that man was made for action. Is it 
to be believed then that religion ſhould 


be addreſſed only to what is ſecondary in 
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our nature and ſtate, and not to what is 
primary and moſt important ? 

In the 2d place; The neceſſity of joining 
the practice of religion to the knowledge 
of it, appears from the general analogy of 
nature with reſpect to all our purſuits, em- 
ployments, and occupations. Arguments 
drawn from the general tenor of ordinary 
life, and applied to things that are of a 
more ſpiritual and exalted nature, certainly 
ought to have weight with us. They will 
have weight with all who are of a ſober 
and attentive turn of mind, nor, as far as 
I can recollect, do I know of one general 
concluſion taken from the ordinary conduct - 
of life, which when applied to us as reli- 
gious and immortal creatures, would tend 
to miſlead us. Let us then conſider how 
the caſe ſtands as, to our temporal purſuits 
and employments; and here we ſhall find, 
that if knowledge is conſidered as ſufficient 
of itſelf, and not as the foundation for con- 
duct and practice, it becomes even ridicu- 
lous, and renders the perſon indued with 
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it, more contemptible than if he had been 
immerſed in ignorance. Suppoſe that any 
of you called a phyſician to viſit a parent, a 
child, or adomeftick, and that heſhould talk 
to you every time of the nature and kind of 
the diftemper with which his patient was 
afflicted, but apply'd nothing for his re- 
lief. What judgment would ye form of 
him, if the perſon diſtreſſed ſhould die? 
You would no doubt think you had reaſon 
to reproach the phyſician. And if in an- 
ſwer to your reſentment againſt his indo- 
lence and neglect, he ſhould begin a learn- 
ed diſſertation, and prove to you that he 
underſtood the caſe thoroughly ; would 
you not conſider him as affronting your 
underſtanding, and difgracing his own 
profeſſion ? If you had loſt your cauſe at 
law by the negligence of your advocate, 
who, to apologize for himſelf, ſhould talk 
to you about the nature of ſimilar rights, 
of evidence and probation ; would you 
not believe the man to be a compound of 
knavery and impudence, without the leaſt 
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fpark of virtue, or the leaſt fitneſs for his 
employment ? 


A man that could believe himſelf to be 
a huſbandman, becauſe he could deſcribe 
all the utenſils in huſbandry, and diſcourſe 
learnedly on the nature of ſoils and ma- 
nures, and every time his crop miſgave 
him, ſhould think he ſufficiently vindi- 
cated his own management by giving an 
ingenious deſcription of a plough or a har- 
row, we ſhould all be tempted to eſteem 
a fool, notwithſtanding the wiſdom of his 
words. | 


If a merchant ſhould diſcourſe of all the 
articles of commerce, deſcribe the coun- 
tries whence they come, the eaſieſt and beſt 
method of importing them, and yet never 
have any thing in his ſhop, but goods 
that were extravagant in their price, and 
bad in their quality, he might impoſe upon. 
a ſilly man in a coffee-houſe, but no diſcreet 
maſter or miſtreſs of a family would ever 
chooſe to deal with him. 
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If a woman who had children to educate, 
and a family to manage, ſhould diſcourſe 
about all the beſt plans of education that 
were ever formed, and the moſt effectual 
ways of treating ſervants, and yet exhibit in 
her own houſe a ſcene of diſorder and bad 
management, ſhe would never obtain the 
praiſe of a worthy- woman, If a young 
woman in a ſuperior ſtation of life, ſhould, 
upon any particular occaſion, ſpeak very 
properly about the propriety and decorum 
of dreſs, about the charms of elegance and 
ſoftneſs, and the attraction of modeſt diffi 
dence, and yet ſhow herſelf always tawdry, 
and aſſuming, and loquacious, her very 
words would render the contraſt of her 
manners the more obſervable and more 
odious. | 


If again, a ſervant ſhould be able to ſpeak 
of all the duties of his ſtation ; of the at- 
tention, activity and obſervance that are 
- requiſite, and yet act directly contrary to 
them; the people in his own rank would 
not value him, and no man in a ſuperiot 
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ſtation would chuſe to employ. him. 1 
might illuſtrate this ſubject by examples 
brought from every ſtate and condition of 
human life. And if we diſregard the ge- 
neral concluſion which all theſe 2 


force upon us, we diſcover a of 
folly, of which we in vain * pu 


Almighty, in his courſe of adminiſtration, 
will not make us feel the bitter conſe- 
quences, Is there any reaſon to think that 
man, as a religious creature, is not under 
the ſame method of government which 
takes place with reſpect to him as a living, 
intelligent agent in this world ? Is there 
not all the reaſon in the world to believe 
the contrary? How many analogies from 
ordinary life does our Saviour make uſe 
of to inſtruct men in the truths. of his 
kingdom ? But how could they be brought 
with any propriety, if theſe two, our buſi- 
neſs in common life, and our buſineſs as 
religious creatures, differed in the moſt eſ- 
ſential and capital circumſtances? Thus 
he teaches us, by alluſions to the dignity 
and duties of kings, W of *. 

Vol. I. on, 1 W 
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bandmen, of ſhepherds, of labourers, of 


maſters and ſervants, of parents and chil- 


dren, of builders, of a company of virgins 


preparing for a marriage, of dependents re- 


eelving the commands of their ſuperiors, 
and acting in conſequence of them. His 
inſtructions upon theſe points frequently 
begin with theſe or ſuch like expreſſions. 
The kingdom of heaven is like unto a certain 
ling. The kingdom of heaven is like ume @ 
certain houſeboldtr: The kingdom of heaven 
ſhall be Rene! unto the virgins. If action 
and conduct were moſt eſſential in the one, 
but ſpeculation, knowledge and belief on- 
ly neceſſary in the other; we can hardly 
ſuppoſe that our Saviour would have run 
the compariſon, and argued from our duty 
in the one caſe to what it is in the other. 


— 5 the wocefity of join- 


ing the practice of religion to the knowledge 
of it, appears from conſidering the real and 
principal objects of our approbation in 


Judging of human characters. It is diſpo- 


ſitions, manners and conduct that we chief - 


by attend to in judging of men; and they 
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ate certainly the moſt natural objects of at- 
tention. This is ſo true, that even when 
people have adopted ſome ſtrange and un- 
_ accountable ſcheme of religion, yet the na- 
tural feelings of their heart often predomi- 
nate in their manner of judging of others, 
and they forget thoſe ill-founded rules 
which they had eſtabliſhed for themſelves. | 


The wildeſt enthuſiaſts, the impious de- 
criers of good works as derogatory to the 
| honour of God, if any-how connected with 
. falvation; in how many inſtances do they 
agree in their judgments with thoſe whom 
they confign to damnation for their hereſies? 
| Uſe all the means poſſible to expel nature 
and common ſenſe, yet they will often re- 
cur; and neither the worſt habit, nor the 
moſt abſurd opinions will be able conſtant- 
ly to warp and influence our judgments. 
Let us attend to experience, that guide of 
human life, and muſt we not all feel that it 
is the active conduct, the tenor of the life, 
the diſplay of the humane, the amiable and 
thoreſpectable virtues of our nature, that fix 
2 
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and aſcertain the character, and draw forth 
a permanent and ſteady approbation ? To 
Judge candidly and impartially, we muſt ab- 
ſtrat from a number of circumſtances, and 
attend to a variety of others. If we would 
become acquainted with the figure and 
preciſe colour of many external objects, we 
muſt view them in different poſitions, for 
fear of a deception from an unfavourable 
ſituation, or a falſe light. It is neceſſary to 
uſe the fame precautions with reſpe& to 
characters. If we hear any man diſcover - 
much knowledge and exalted ſentiments, 
we approve of him: but our approbation 
does not depend upon his knowledge and 
ſentiments merely, but upon theſe as diſ- 
covering ſymptoms and indications of a 
ſimilar character. For if we hear a man 
talk in this manner, and yet know that he 
is a tyrant to his wife, or cruel to his ſer- 
vants; will his diſcourſe make the leaſt 
impreſſion in his favour, or will it not ra- 
ther add to our diſlike and abhorrence? . 
Let the zeal of Peter and the eloquence of 
Paul flow from the mouth of a preacher : 
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but if intemperance, or laſciviouſneſs, or 
cruelty, or revenge ſtain his character, he 
will be an object of reſpect and approbation 
to thoſe only who are ignorant, or uncer- 
tain of his vices. For enquire, I pray you, 
of the former ages, and prepare yourſelves 
to ſearch of your fathers. They ſhall teach 
and tell you, and utter the words of truth. 
In what age or nation was not virtue prin- 
cipally approved ? if it is wanting, is not 
the ſemblance of it abſolutely requiſite ta 
© procure reputation from the preſent age, and 
fame from ſucceeding ones? Is it not by 
means of virtue, and of an active faith the 
foundation of virtue, that thoſe who are ce- 
lebrated in ſcripture, and now dead, yet 
ſpeak to us? This is truly the caſe from 
the days of Abel, and will continue to be the 
caſe while human nature remains the ſame: 


But remove the charm which virtue be- 
ſtows, and all our praiſe becomes languid, 
and all our feelings become dead. I hear 
with reverence the divine diſcourſes of Je- 
ſus ; They penetrate my inmoſt ſoul, But 
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the beneficence of his temper, the mildneſs 
of his demeanour, the condeſcenſion, the 
mercy, the magnanimity, the heroiſm 
which he diſcovers, ſtill affect me more. It 
is his converſation with, .and attention to 
his diſciples, his active exertion of his be- 
nevolent inclinations and affections, his 
readineſs to pour wine and oil into the 
wounds of the diſtrefled, his acceptance of, 
and kindneſs to ſinners, his conduct in 
Pilate's hall, his behaviour at Calyary and 
on the croſs, Th reſignation under afflictions 
that were quite overwhelming, his treat- 
ment of his enemies, his conſtant ſuperi- 
ority to the world, and his reſpect for all the 
divine appointments 3 it is theſe that fix the 
diadem upon the head of Jeſus, and oblige 
every man who feels the force of all-con- 
quering virtue to bow down before him 
and to cry, Hoſanna to the Son of David! 


bleſſed be be that cometh in een 
Higheſt ! 


In the fourth place j 1 3 prove the 
neceſſity of joining the practice of religion 
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to the knowledge of it, from the general 
ſtrain and expreſs declarations of the ſerip- 

ture,, When a perſon peruſes any book, 
beſides the particular facts it contains, and 
the doctrines it inculcates, there are ſome 
general and leading principles 'which run 
through the whole of it, and of which it 
leaves a ſtrong impreſſion upon the mind 
of the reader. The two points which the 
reading of the ſcriptures appears to me to 
x -moſt ſtrongly upon the human mind, 
are, a ſenſe of the divine perfections and 
adminiſtration, and a conviction of the ne- 
ceſſity, beauty and dignity of piety and 
wirtue, or maral conduct in general, Theſe 
two ſubjects are often blended together, 
and are equally pointed out to us in the 
accounts of the primeval ſtate, the fall and 
the recovery of man. This matter muſt he 
referred to every man's own feelings and 
diſcernment. The view however I believe 
to be natural, becauſe it has often ſtruck 
me, and an attention to it has always con- 
firmed my firſt ſentiments. Let every one 
judge for himſelf. But upon the ſuppo- 
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ſition of the juſtice of the remark now 
made, it is plain that this general impreſſion 
which the reading of the ſcriptures conveys, 
will prove beyond all contradiction their 
moral tendency. To one who feels this 
ſtrongly, the producing particular inſtances 
and paſſages may ſeem a vain labour. But 
general impreffions do not equally ſtrike 
all; and there is a great claſs of mankind 
| whoſe obſervations are moſtly confined to 
particular and detached paſſages. Let us 
then attend to ſome.of the expreſs declara- 
tions of feripture upon this ſubject: and 
inſtead of multiplying quotations, I ſhall 
take notice only of a few that are moſt 
appoſite and ſtriking. In the fourth chap- 
ter of Geneſis, the hiſtory of Cain and 
Abel is related: to us in a very ſimple and 
affecting manner, and the Almighty is in- 
troduced as declaring this eternal truth to 
mankind, that his favour could only be 
enſured by a life of virtue and integrity. 
And the Lord ſaid unto Cain, Why art thou 
wroth, and why is thy countenance fallen? 
If 'thou deft well, ſhalt thou not be accepted? 
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But if thou deft not well, fon lieth at the door. 
Upon the occaſion of Balak king of Moab 
ſending for Balaam to enquire ſolicitouſly 
how the God of Iſrael might be rendered 
propitious. to his ambitious and unjuſt 
views, Balaam gave this memorable anſwer, 
recorded to us by the prophet Micah : He 
hath ſhewed thee, O man, what is good: and 
what doth the Lord require of thee, but to do 
juſtly, and to love mercy, and to walk hum- 
bly with thy God? There is an appoſite 
Piece of hiſtory to our preſent purpoſe re- 
corded of Samuel and Saul, in the fifteenth 
chapter of the firſt book of Samuel. Saul, 
inſtead of obeying tlie expreſs appointments 
of heaven, partly perhaps from avarice, 
and partly from the view of gaining the 
hearts of the ſoldiery, had only deſtroyed 
among the Amalekites all that was vile, but 
had ſaved the beſt of the oxen, and the fat- 
lings, and the lambs, and all that was good. 
Upon being queſtioned about his procedure 
by Samuel, he endeavoured to ſcreen the 


diſobedience of his conduct under a religi- 
ous pretext, as if all theſe things had been 
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preſeryed with a view to offer ſacrifice un · 
tothe Lord. Theprophet's rebuke is contain · 
ed in ver. 22, and places in a ſtrong light 
the propriety and neceſſity of active virtue 
above every other conſidęration. And Sa- 
muel ſaid, Hath the Lord as great delight in 
burnt offerings and ſacrifices, as in obeying 
the woice of the Lord? Behold, to obey is 
better than ſacrifice, and to htarken than 
the fat of rams. The admonitions, rebukes 
and exhortations of the prophets in gene- 
ral breathe entirely the ſame ſpirit with the 
reply of Samuel. It is ſcarcely poſſible to 
read a chapter of the new teftament with- 
out perceiving that it inculcates the ne- 
cefſity of joining tagether the knowledge 
and the practice of religion. Nothing can 
be more to our preſent purpoſe than- the 
words ' of our text and ſome of the pre- 
ceding and ſubſequent verſes, It is evi- 
dent that the intention of ſome of the pa- 
Tables is to teach us this truth. Our Sa- 
viour himſelf only explains a few of them; 
and in ſome of thoſe explications this doc- 
trine is expreſly maintained. Thus, Matt, 
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13th chapter and 23d verſe, But he that re- 

ceiued ſeed into the good graund is he tha 
heareth the word and underſtandeth it; 
which alſo beareth fruit, and bringeth forth 
ſeme an hundred fold, ſome ty, and ſome 
thirty. We are informed in the eleventh 
chapter of Luke's goſpel, the twenty ſeventh 
verſe, that a certain woman, ſtruck with the 
divinity of our Saviour's diſcourſe, cried out, 
Bleſſed is the womb that bare thee, and the 
paps which thou haſt ſucked. Our Saviour 
laid hold of this opportunity to inculcate 
the principles now under conſideration. 
But he ſaid, Yea rather bleſſed are they which 
hear the word of God and keep it. It was 
upon the occaſion of exhibiting an extra- 
ordinary inſtance of condeſcenſion, and 
prefling an imitation of his own virtue 
upon his followers, that he ends his exhor- 
tation with theſe words, in the 17th verſe 
of the 13th chapter of Jobn's goſpel ; If ye 
know theſe things, happy are ye if. ye do them. 
The evil propenſities of human nature are 
always ready to diſcover themſelves; and 
as our Saviour himſelf ſpeaks in the higheſt 
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terms of faith, or a ſincere belief in reli- 
gious truths, and ſeveral of the apoſtles have 
done the ſame ; ſome enthuſiaſts aroſe who 
endeavoured to ſeparate the knowledge. and 
the practice of religion, and conſidered the 
former as alone neceſſary. This peſtilent 
hereſy gave occaſion probably to the writ- 
ing of the epiſtle of James; in which he 
particularly inſiſts on the inſufficiency of 
faith without works. 


Faith, ſays he, in the 17th verſe of the 
ſecond chapter, without works is dead. In 
the following part of the chapter he ſhews 
the neceſſity of uniting theſe two prin- 
eiples, and the natural and eaſy manner in 
which they coaleſce and ſupport each other. 
But wilt thou know, O vain man, that faith 
without works is dead ? Was not our father 
Abrabam juſtified by works, when he of- 
fered up his fon Iſaac upon the altar? Seeft 
thou how faith wrought with his works, 
and by works was faith made perfect? And 
then he concludes in the 26th verſe ; For 
* 65. the body is dead without the ſpirit, ſo faith 
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. without works is dead alſo. Several things 
that are of the utmoſt importance to chriſ- 
tians may be deduced from this diſcourſe. 


In the firſt place; it has a natural ten- 
dency to give us a practical conviction of 
the connexion between knewledge and 
practice. This connexion there are few of 
us, I believe, that would be diſpoſed direct- 
Iy to deny. But the facts and analogies from 
common life, and the declarations of ſcrip- 
ture, may engage us to attend to it more 
ſeriouſly. Truth is ſo ſuitable to our feel- 
ings, that, when ſimply propoſed, it is 
commonly acknowledged ; but the im- 
preſſion it makes, and the practical uſe of 
it, depend much upon the variety of atti- 
. tudes in which it is repreſented, and the 
arguments by which it is confirmed. Let 
what has been ſaid excite us to hear atten- 

_ tively and to do carefully the will of Gd. 


In the ſecond place; Let us remember 

that the great deſign of religion is to make 

.us better men, and that the duties it re- 

quires, and the inſtruction it gives, are all 
1. 
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intended for the improvement of the cha- 
rater. The facrament of our Lord's ſup- 
pet, for- inftance, is not a mere formal 
piece of reſpect, or a tranſient exerciſe of 
love to God, gratitude to Chriſt, or charity 
to men ; but ſuch an exerciſe of theſe and 
other devout affections as truly exalts the 
mind, transforms the heart, and improves 
the temper. If upon this occaſion you ad- 
mire and adore the goodneſs of God in 
fending his Son into the world, your ad- 
miration becomes a man. If you think with 
gratitude on the matchleſs love of your 
Redeemer, the emotion is approveable. 
Who would be a ſtranger to ſuch a pleaf-. 
ing affection ? If the ſenſe of your guilt 
and unworthineſs, and the view of thoſe 
forrows which they occafioned to an in- 
falted, ſuffering, expiring Saviour, prompt 
the tear of penitence and fympathy ; let the 
teat flow : it would be graceful upon the 


© hero's cheek. But why are all thoſe af- 


fections proper? Becauſe they are ſuitable 
to out nature, correſpondent t& our eir- 
pI amd perfective of our chtarac- 


F 
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ters. I approve of them: I beſeech you, 
give ſcope to them; but at the ſame time 
pray that they may be converted to the im- 
provement of your lives. Preſerve the tem- 
per they infuſe, the manners they inſpire, 
the views they confer in common life; 
and ſhew that the doctrines, the life, the 
death, and the reſurrection of Jeſus, are 
the means of raiſing you up to newneſs of 
life, and holineſs of converſation, 
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